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Paul de Mao's last book is, like its predecessors 
'Blindness and Insight and Allegories of Read- 
ying a collection of essays concerned with prac- 
tical and explicatory criticism in the Romantic 
and post-Roroantic periods. Considered as a 
single volume, it is a better book than de Man 
iblmself suggests. He speaks in his preface of 
Saving written a series of essays, each one 
coherent in itself, but not carrying over from 
- one to the next or working out what he calls a 
•parataxis, a linear sequence that accumulates 
Kg it goes on and presents the reader with a 
ggyhole that is more than the sum of its parts, 
perhaps this is true, but as his is simply not this 
jdnd of book, the fact need not be a deficiency. 
Piat is interesting is that the assumption in 
Blindness and Insight that such books were 
theoretically very dubious no longer seems to 
be an assumption. 

What we have is a set of variations on a 
protean theme, the theme being an antithetical 
dialectic - symbol and allegory, image and 
emblem, anthropomorphism and figuration, 
aesthetics and violence - which exists in every 
■Brea of Romanticism, but never really becomes 
anything more than an antithesis, either in the 
Romantic period or in ours. The sixteenth- 
century Anabaptist Hans Denck remarked 
that "Whoever leaves an antithesis without re- 
solving it lacks the ground of truth." Brave 

f words, but they are the words of a theologian 
Who must put all things under his feet. It is a 
tribute to de Man’s integrity that, writing in a 
‘century that has failed to resolve any of its most 
formidable antitheses, he leaves things that 
way. 

Critical theory is popular enough by now to 
have generated its own kind of gossip litera- 
ture, and in it de Man is often characterized as 
having a magisterial style, a “rhetoric of au- 
thority", as though, being at the centre of the 
Yale school of critics, one of his intentions was 
to suggest that all was well with God and man 
at Yale. Evidently, in a field where so few 
people really know what they are talking ab- 
out, it is somewhat bad form to suggest that 
onedoes, even implicitly in the style. Butin his 
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his authoritative style in the legitimate way. 
Blindness and Insight, for example, has an 
essay on obscurity in modem poetry, where he 
picks up some facile twaddle on the subject 
telling its readers that Mallarmd abandoned 
representation for arid allegory, and then 
shows, by a superb explication of the Tombeau 
de Verlaine, that Mallarmd never did anything 
of the kind. In the present book, one essay 
tackles the very difficult and elusive passage on 
Rousseau in H&lderlin’s Der Rhein, with just a 
little more care and patience than the next 
critic, and extracts from it the historical signifi- 
cance that Hfllderlin saw in Rousseau, and 
that we, by implication, all ought to see in 
Rousseau. 

The rhetoric of Romanticism, according to 
de Man, begaif with the arguments over "alleg- 
ory” and “symbol" in late eighteenth-century 
Germany. He discusses this in the essay in 
Blindness and Insight, “The Rhetoric of Tem- 
porality”, which is really an essential addition 
to the present book. What emerged from the 
discussion was not a coherent definition of 
either term, but the growing realization that 
Western culture had up to that point been 
dominated by distinctive ideologies, which 
formed the “allegories" enclosing it. All domi- 
nant ideologies are structures of authority, 
and. unless they are merely tyrannies enforced 
by terror, they are aesthetic structures as well. 
Romanticism was primarily the realization that 
in human society a conflict of Ideologies was 
inescapable, as every thesis or proposition con- 
tains, in fact has already expressed, its own 
opposite. 

The resulting conflicts take many forms. 
Politically, attitudes range from an extreme 
conservatism that invokes the revival of some 
earlier type of authoritative ideology to an ex- 
treme radicalism that regards conflict as an end 
in itself. Culturally, one extreme tries to invent 
a new aesthetic order, as even Yeats does to a 
considerable degree, and the other tries to get 
rid of aesthetic orders altogether and live 
directly in nature without a cultural and verbal 
envelope sheltering us from it. In our day the 
sense of ideological deadlock has produced a 
general sense of ironic lassitude among critics, 
except for those who try to break out of it by 
seizing one ideology, generally one with Marx- 
ist affinities, and demanding commitment and 
engagement for it. 

Perhaps the most directly accessible of these, 
conflicts is the one discussed in the last essay in 
de Man’s book. Here we begin with a quota- 
tion from Schiller referring to the dance as the 


model image for civilized society, a disciplined 
movement where freedom and obligation, in- 
dividual and social needs, have ceased to be- 
come antitheses. There follows a fascinating 
discussion of the dialogues in Kleist’s 
Mario nette nth eater, where Kleist applies a 
similar model to the puppet theatre, on the 
ground that such a model could only be illus- 
trated by puppets or gods, creatures of no 
consciousness or of total consciousness. When 
the model is applied to human beings, it be- 
comes dear that the aesthetic element is in- 
separable, not merely from the political au- 
thority of which it forms part, but from vio- 
lence, even terror. In short, aesthetics pul into 
practice becomes a method of education, and, 
de Man says, "aesthetic education by no means 
fails; it succeeds all too well, to the point of 
hiding the violence that makes it possible”. It 
doesn't always hide it: the references to 
“grace" in passages quoted from Kleist remind 
us of that pathetic figure Castiglione, explain- 
ing how essential grace was to the ideal courtier 
who would service his prince, yet writing 
against a background of Machiavelli’s political 
vision, the campaigns of Julius II, the French 
invasion and the sack of Rome. We may think 
too of the line “Where you must move in mea- 
sure, like a dancer", in Little Gidding , and then 
of the context in which that line occurs. 

A slightly more complex form of conflict 
appears in the opening essay, “Intentional 
Structure of the Romantic Image", where first 
of all we have passages quoted from the three 
authors who seem to de Man to be crucial in ■ 
defining the emergence of the Romantic sensi- 
bility, Rousseau, Wordsworth and Htilderlln. 
All three passages describe a landscape con- 
nected mainly with mountain peaks and sun- 
rise, in which "nature" seems to be divided into 
the familiar environment in which man dwells 
and an alienating objective otherness symbol- 
ized by the upper air. The familiar earth- 
centred and earth-bound nature is a natura 
naturans recalling a kind of earthly paradise 
where, in a phrase from HOlderlin’s Brot und 
Weln that seems to have it unique resonanqe for 
de Man, words would grow as naturally as 
flowers. The emergence of the higher level, de 
Man says, represents “a fundamentally new 
relation between natuie and consciousness". 
There is certainly something in it that is new, 
especially the amount said about it, but I think 
the essay misses its own main point. The 
physical location of this place of the new rela- 
tion Is the old heaven, which in pre-Romantic 
ideology was both the place of the presence of 


God and the metaphor for that presence, the 
lower heaven or sky. De Man notes the reli- 
gious colouring of the language in all three 
poets he quotes, but not the curious parody (it 
•really amounts to that) of the older vision of 
natura nature ta, the structure or system of na- 
ture that traditionally forms a second word of 
God. 

A very deep-seated dilemma for the poet 
appears heie. As long as it continues to use 
words, literature can never be as purely ab- 
stract an art as painting or music. Nouns and 
verbs still have to name things and actions, and 
if a poet feels that his world is divided between 
an earth where words grow like flowers and 
some kind of ionosphere where there are no 
phenomena any more, what kind of words can 
he use for the latter? He can stare at this world 
with fear, reverence or dislike; he can talk 
about its emotional effect on him, but he can’t 
incorporate it into his poetry without using 
day-born imagery. The only alternative is an 
occasional tour dc force , such as MallarmC 
achieves in speaking of the terrifying and 
haunting "nzur" in the poem that so bewil- 
dered his contemporaries. De Man denies that 
Mallarmfi’s “nzur" really Imlongs to this non- 
phcnomenal conception of nature, because he 
is anxious to keep Mnllarmfi among the earth- 
based poets. But when no poet can get off the 
ground and sustain himself in the “azur" any- 
way, 1 doubt if his objection means much. 

In another essay de Man starts off with a 
remark of Nietzsche’s that truth is metaphor, 
metouymy and anthropomorphism, and then 
analyses two sonnets of Baudelaire that are 
clearly intended to form a contrast, the famous 
"Conespondances" and "Obsession". The 
first tells us that nature communicates infinite 
mysteries, the second tells us that nature com- 
municates nothing at all with any human rele- 
vance. Nobody who thinks of this kind of thing 
as a “contradiction" ought to be reading poet’ 
ry: de Man sees the contrast, which is what it is, 
as the same contrast as the one between nature 
as man’s home and nature as the alienating 
• otherness just mentioned. 

We notice that de Man does ndt fake the 
word "apocalypse” seriously (in striking con- 
trast to, for instance, Meyer Abrams's Natural 
Supematuralism), as describing a form of 
imaginative comprehension, although it 
appeared in the quotation from Wordsworth in 
,the opening essay. Apocalypse is revelation, 
and to reveal is to be at a distance, eom- 
. muni eating, but suggesting an Infinite pos- 
session - from which the revelation comes. 
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“Conespondance" is an apocalyptic poem in this 
sense, though not one of a Christian type, as 
Christianity never thought of revelation as 
coming through nature in this way. An apo- 
calypse may be an “illusion”, whatever such a 
word may mean in literature, but it is hard to 
understand many aspects of Romanticism 
without taking the illusion into account. Yet 
apocalypse always included, or was never far 
from, a sense of a total disruption of the habits 
of sense experience, a vision of a total removal 
of meaning in which the sun was turned into 
darkness and the moon into blood. Again, the 
underlying structure of a history of ideas, and 
of a series of imaginative deconstructions of 
those ideas, seems to be missing from de Man's 
argument. And without it one is hesitant to 
believe that the sense of nature as & go tiff re du 
niant (combining two titles from Baudelaire) is 
really a "fundamentally new" relation between 
the objective and the conscious worlds. 

Another variation of the central issue 
appears in a somewhat simpler form in an essay 
on Yeats that takes up about a third of the 
book. This essay. "Image and Emblem in 
Yeats", is eariy, and evidently formed part of a 
doctoral dissertation. Yeats's early poetry, 
according to this essay, used an emblematic 
type of image to suggest a verbally and mytho- 
logically self-enclosed world. An example of 
such an image is the sea-shell, the natural ob- 
ject that suggests by its echoing, not the objec- 
tive world, but the created one that grows out 
of the poet himself. Similarly swans and 
peacocks have more to do with aristocratic 
beauty and disciplined movement than with 
birds. The conventional view of Yeats, de Man 
says, is that from about Responsibilities (1914) 
on he began to.use more “natural" imagery and 
so gave signs of rooting himself in the “real 
world' . The thesis of de Man's essay seems to 
be that the problem of the emblematic image 
kept haunting Yeats to the end of his life: so it 
did, but I wish he had said so without incorpor- 
ating so many. perverse readings of Yeats. 

The essay deals very little with the two 
Byzantium poems, but when the narrator of 
“Sailing to Byzantium" announced that once i 
he was safely in the "artifice, of eternity" he 
would not take his new form from “any natural I 
thing", Slurge Moore protested that his "artifi-, i 
.JjK" images Ufere just. as "natural", if in * ' : 


* well as practised by Phidias. 

» What is true, I think, and what gives the 
i essay cogency in spite of its dubious readings, is 

that, for example, the chestnut tree, as a natu- 
ral image, resonates against the emblematic 
tree of "Vacillation’’ and its counterparts else- 
where. For Yeats there are two worlds, out of 
many, that particularly concern the poet. The 
poet's workshop is the preposterous “pig of a 
world" we see about us, and the “foul rag-and- 
bone shop of the heart” that we see within us. 
But there is also an emblematic world of beau- 
ty and dignity that can be invoked, and it gives 
meaning to what the poet struggles with in 
roping his pig. The result is the aesthetic^ 

■ violence interaction described so dearly in the 
Kleisl essay. In “Sailing to Byzantium" there is 
a distant vision of unflawed beauty and order; 
in "Byzantium", the view of the process behind 
this construction, there is a kind of alchemical 
blnst-fumacc burning up the blood and filth of 
human life. 

The earlier Blindness and Insight was a much 
more theoretical book, concerned mainly with 
such critics as Poulet, Derrida, Binswanger, 
Blanchot and Lukfics. Some readers felt that it 
was also a rather negative book, setting out all 
the things that words can’t and shouldn’t be 
expected to do, and giving the effect of a cease- 
less driving around a strange city in a tangle of 
one-way streets and unmarked dead-ends. I 
don’t feel this; I feel that it is concerned to 
show that the conflict of ideologies in Roman- 
ticism I spoke of springs from a sense that the 
old subject-object paradigm of experience did 
not work any more, at any rate in anything 
approximating literature. The reader is not a 
simple subject: the text he is reading is not a 
simple object. We may postulate a verbal 
world intermediate between subject and ob- 
ject, but that creates a fresh set of difficulties: 
one may easily treat , a verbal structure as 
though it were a natural object, as the “formal- 
ists" do when they make a oult of organic 
wholeness. Poems are organic wholes for the 
same reason that pills are round: not because 
roundness is their essence, but because that 

shape favours, assimilation. 

The word “blindness;* suggests the fable of 
the six blind men and the elephant;. Some cri- 
tics seize on the prophetic element in Roman- 
ticism, Others On the Impersonality or traps- 
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Grass in Rain, Glacier Bay National Monument, Alaska, 1948; the photograph Is reproduced frm hi 
Adams: An autobiography (400pp. Thames and Hudson. £35. 0500541116). Tlie book wilt htmk* 

shortly in theTLS. 

deconstruction, then, is to reveal the mytholog- Another poem that uses Rom. 
teal basis under the ideology, and the writers Virgilian guide is Shelley’s “Trlurat* 
least in need of such analysis are the great on which there is also an essay in Tlx 

reshapers of myth, of whom Rousseau is of Romanticism. I have space only to, 

obviously nnp. T rfraiht f-hnf this! Is ■ . ... .. .. / J. 


7T , Rousseau is oj Romanticism. I have space only to, 

obviously one, I doubt that this is really so far the virtuosity of the explication In i 

removed from de Man’s view, whatever his De Man may be “right" or "wrong’ 

visceral reaction to the word myth would have poem - an unfinished poem is too, 
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: * sea-shjU also forexample, . pdtentiaUn literature in leading us to God or 

L * ph - 811 thesame. . ; tbe sense that the elephant does have a trunk 
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.teginnmg of Vacillation is; ah' emblematic- Most Romantic-centred critics haveonefl 
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been. I introduce the point because ideology is 
always nostalgic for the past or expectant of the 
future, or both, whereas mythology transposes 
everything into a present directly confronting 
the reader. Hence the immense importance, 
for understanding Rousseau's historical func- 
tion, of the passage in the fifth walk of the 
Reveries, where he speaks of the superlative 
happiness gained by a self-recollecting con- 
sciousness dwelling purely in the present, with 
no chains binding it to future or past. De Man 
understands fhe importance of this passage for 
H6lderlin*s view of Rousseau: he even under- 
stands its importance in itself, but some lurking 
secularized sense of original sin seems to pre- 
sent him from coming to grips with it. 
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ALD MITCHELL 
av Mahler 

ime Three: Songs and Symphomes of Life 
Death: Interpretations and annotations 
,p. Faber. £35. 

136346 

?s and Symphonies of Life and Death , the 
1 volume in Donald Mitchell’s projected 
js of four books on Gustav Mahler and his 
Sc takes up the vocal and choral music 
ten between 1901 and 1909. The first 
ime (The Early Years) sifts the biographical 
lence pertaining to the first twenty years of 
iter’s life and examines the origins and style 
f his compositions from that period. The 
ond (77ie Wunderhorn Years) has much less 
graphical information, aiming instead to 
ablish the chronology of the various stages 
Mahler's work on the first four symphonies 
dthe Lieder written between 1880 and 1900; 
o comments on some aspects of the style of 
music. The new volume has three parts, 
one each for the ROckert songs (including the 
I five that constitute the Kindertotenlieder), 
Das Lied von der Erde and the Eighth Sym- 
phony. The concluding volume will address 
Itielf to the remaining symphonies. 

: The changes in format from one volume to 
the next show Dr Mitchell adapting his objec- 
tives to changes in the nature of the materials 
'"with which he is dealing - both the music itself 
-*nd other scholars’ work on it. Perhaps re- 
sponding as well to critics’ complaints that The 
Wunderhorn Years was more notes towards a 
"book than a finished monograph, in Songs and 
■Symphonies he offers sustained analyses of 
^particular pieces and makes an effort to define 
What Is characteristic and distinctive about 
■jifiahler's instrumentation, his approach to 
-form, and his ways of endowing musical ges- 
K tares with poetic, symbolic meanings. Mitchell 
w manages to let various pieces illumine one 
another without impugning the intrinsic value 


ground textually to fight over- built 
(he metaphors and figures of tbepon 
intensity that is utterly “right" id is 
shows us how the narrative of a SOMs 
can contain more surprising twitti 
more oliff-hanging suspense, mat! 
alternation of vision and concealm* 
thousand pages of commonplace 
adventures. In the course of iheesaj 

remarks that the death of Ihe poet, <1 „ ... r 

vented him from finishing the poem,a|#|t another without Impugning the intrinsic value 
tegra! part of its imagery. Whgteyff*^ of any of them, and is able to identify a feature 
with tills observation, it gives as typical without depreciating the uniqueness 
nancy to the fact, certainly regret - of individual Instances of it. He differentiates 
in itself, that there will be no moriH^' l fc the music of 1901-09 from the Wunderhorn 
Paul de Man. • music without implying that the stylistic break 

, is absolute. 

t .. ' j./ . Each of the three parts has two sections: 

T \ • interpretations (both Mahler’s interpretations 
. : of his text and Mitchell’s interpretations of 

nutshell account is not so much (WS* Mahler) and Annotations (minor interpreta- 

ment of Jnkobson’s work on n# i bve comments, investigations of manuscript 
metonymy Is clearer thap most otb«* ;-Jource» and remarks about other Mahler scho- 
les, but that he has succinctly caujW* jn’ and critics’ remarks). Mitchell’s Interest in 

mlnated the protean movement of W stUegi ating the results of his archival research 
Man and Kristeva. too. It is with his analysis of the music and Us poetic 

eclectic and gnomicaliy dialectical lM* ^eanings leads him to put a good deal of 
the Western Marxist tradition tint » ^annotatlve material in the interpretative sec- 
, method of abrupt prtids tends to ^ W- For example, he traces the sources of the 

a paratnctic log-iami’ his two ddnse pMj m DnLki as a way of highlighting 

on Waiter Benjamin will be a good g ^g^fferences between the poems with which 


contrast, with: its mythical (MabinoBidnl ah- -A ir ?P asfie ■ ThaMa, the : 

; cesfry, is tganhoimc^tiielhemdpf the conflict ! ; 

ImoifliDlt and.saiKiiy that;uie. narrator, In •; S m ® ,ler : „ ; J 

W&totiats jHt^th? rest of the human } ,. 


, .n* sarno ind’ihat the leaf , 
; iOf the chestnut 


« U ij, | nutshell account is not so much thMW 

v>nris Dalai CK ment of Jnkobson’s work on 

* raman set npAi ' metonymy Is clearer thaji most otiw 

A Reader * »« les, but that he has succinctly cau(W 

ARrader,* Guide to Contemporary Literary mlnated the protean movementiof 

iflnn RriBhtnn. u. . Man and Kristeva. too. It fc ^ 

(paperback £4 g,v arves er ‘ £15,95 eclectic and gnomicaliy dialectical 

SHESS? -44 -?®. . . . the Western Marxist tradition ^*t 

- • " • > . . • - .method of abrupt prtids tends to 

n,' a paratnctic log-jam! his two ddnse" 

KS 1 Seriousness of so much British on Walter Benjamin will be a g« 

Ln^nnH ^ Sf 5 " fouildcd u P° n an accessible to most readers than asl^ t i ^ . 

rasiininMo PP 081 ^ f^PPancy, an amateur panded account would have bee?- fjj 

wauainess in matters theoretical. In Franco. ■ argument of Fredric Jameson’s ":“ u,a, < 5 ““P® Ior a oiuhuci, ««.« 

and increasingly the United States .too, the Unconscious is barely recognlzaUel^^^^^ this programme can 

; f >eoretl “l »y»- summarized vefslonf <Se!wl dt fself: by interweaving the two 
■terns of forhlddlng solemhlty and. rigour, sup-" though is remarkable forlucMty, : d®v^ 01 analog, Mitchell sometimes makes 

trlfoftl^ Si Int LSZenda&nsfct h “ d ^ 

work of HiSlino Q xou s or of pldyful joulssance The oblv oltv is that SeJdeo hsS » n f bearing on the other is not felt (tor 

0 »• tO fortify: thmnselvaR . r>t ^ntranH ™i,u theoreticlansllf^fcn ^ s - trwrote the “Veni Creator” of the Eighth 
tKfebry; prepared • careftilly summarizeri There are'^W^P^ay are intricately intertwined with 
£22^ doses.:. • dlssimtine asides oh^deeptiob ^ f ?.T °U“ s . h ff ul i: 


on Walter Benjamin will be a S** uo ] ween ine P 06 " 151 wuu £ W1U ^ 
accessible to most rwdeo tluns^^^^pn and h.s expanded, transformed 
sanded account wouM have tbem. Altbough ahgning him wlth 

argument of Fredric Jameson’s Kerman’s hope for a broader,' more 


! Erpsln.hls later wtirk, TT^fflct ibat ^cticalfy 

■ ill Yeats’s poeiiy anti hJsoxpHdt Stutementson i adcbrldLij) a to ; d ’ : 
just wslstfance; or 

^bjbs ii ^ekcsWncirthe ploet whe^ilS- 

(hat: no ohs cait [do wUhopt elthot ^magts d/--; | 'of Rpusi6au is decdnsti ' 
beca,use It des|roys the ! poctie impidsp by re. ! W ” 1 

■ nouncirtc ; 


iarishly prolix by- comparison with Rftnian i' ignr^rin VhiaSthfe ideal crash ^l^mary studies in which Mahler £re- 

Wt6^ a OTc‘h atme^ eta en 

coqddnse into .15P;Daaes th fl . Unota and “Ich atmet .erne* 


npunciiigeycncmblemailaimages. BySantJae 
art itself isnot afiti-efotte 6r super-erptfoMthTa - i that what 
later rievelupmept of tbe frbwti dt die erbtic ;i ‘ ’ 
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ls important to these songp’ 
for Sample, and is even more 
BJgtWfa the autumnal mist in the second 
J j?r n 0 ( Tiled. The “beterophonic prin- 
W ~ Whereby a sort pf counterpoint is cre- 
. wq by ptittirtg tWo unison parts out bf syn- 
Wl^rion with one another - is. important 


n wn ooe another - is. important , 
bln der Welt abhariden gbkom- 
2 ^ i fy]f more elaborate and erfCnded 
:^ )^,^P®r:Absciued” at the end of fyCfS Lted- 
the. technique crOates a moment . 
I* ! ; ] ? tfiatVetoiv&'t&otok’s 


principal tensions. The technique may also be a atti 
nod to the Chinese origin of the poems set in eff 
Das Lied ; the great Viennese musicologist, oa 
Mahler's friend Guido Adler (in an essay of sig 
1908 that Mitchell reproduces in an appendix), fai 
noted the importance of heterophony in orien- soi 

tal music. id< 

Even more significantly, the structural fea- sei 
tures of the Kindertotenlieder as a cycle may be to 
seen as the model for the overall organization br 
of the six songs of Das Lied. In both cycles, the mi 

first and last songs form a frame; the first song of 
establishes the cycle's tensions; their resolu- 
tion, while forecast in the opening song, is M 
withheld until the last song, which is the its 
longest. Mahler creates a strophic form in all in 
but one song in each cycle, and his handling of ej 
strophic form (dichotomizing the first strophe ai 
into two opposed sections and using it as an rt 
exposition that is repeated, with many subtle ir 
and significant variations, by the second L 
strophe, developed by the next one or more h 
and recapitulated in the last) links together 
several songs within each cycle as well as the n 
cycles to each other. o 

Although the Eighth Symphony was written 11 

before and is longer than Das Lied , analysis of h 

the Eighth occupies a final and comparatively a 
short place in the book. For Mitchell, this c 
chapter is an afterword: its function is to forth- J 
er the interpretation of Das Lied by citing dif* L 
ferences. Where Das Lied has dichotomy, the > 
Eighth has counter-character; where Das Lied l 
has conflict, the Eighth has contrast. While the \ 

form of Das Lied is generated by tension and i 
shaped by groping painfully towards a resolu- ! 
tion that is as complete as the path to it seems 
uncertain to one struggling along it, the form of 
the Eighth is what Mitchell calls a compilation 
-“part anthology, part coalition . . .a diverse 
array of forms, genres, techniques and styles". 
Mitchell suggests that Mahler’s Das klagende 
Lied (1880) is a preliminary study in this 
method. 

Mahler’s model for the first movement was 
the Bach motet. Disagreeing with those critics 
who relate the second movement to the con- 
ventional symphonic procession of Adagio, 
Scherzo and Finale, Mitchell hears it as a com- 
pilation of prelude, secular cantata (when the 
chorus enters), sacred oratorio (beginning with 
the Pater Ecstaticus music), choral song (boys’ 
chorus), and music drama (advent of Mater 
GI6riosa and Chorus mysticus). The variety of 
styles enlivens and indeed projects the con- 
tinuous unfolding of a single, unifying idea - 
the unceasing aspiration for enlightenment. 

The most daunting challenge for the Mahler 
scholar lies in Mahler’s own challenges to his 
listeners to understand themselves differently. 
For many of Mitchell’s readers, they them- 
selves and their response to Mahler are far 
more problematic than the music. Nowadays 
its appeal is so profound and so nearly univer- 
sal that the angry audiences at some of its first 
European performances are interestingly 
enigmatic: was the music so badly performed? 
Does understanding Mahler require a sense of 
the apocalyptic that was underdeveloped be- 
fore 1914? These questions are the other side - 
. of listeners’ questions about themselves seven- 
I ty years later: what IS It about us that makes {his 

i mtisic matter so much So quickly? Is It because 
we have questions that are comtnpn to , all 

r - humanity? Is our response predicated on our 

- highly developed cschat’ologlcal ^nablljty 

i and, ds Carl Schorske suggests, radically de- 
i dining political expectations? Several aspects 
of Mitchell’s work speak to Mahler s challenge 

5 to the listener. . ■ , 

> First, Mitchell analyses the experts of , 
i listening to this music; he does nbUn&lyse the 

i music as i static entity abstracted from red 

- people’s real ears; He describes the under- ; 

s wing of tension's along the foreso lution, ; 

a he does not describe them only hi Hindsight, 

i He pays attention to the way gestures chahge 

[V their Waning; he does not assume iha a^otif 

e of timbre tides or bughf to meanto aUstener on 

A iti Erst occurrence Mat It Is going to meatt 9 
l subseauertt ones. He notices When fa passage 
•- fonctibris as a restatement in rdatlem to Mat 
■ has preceded it, ' but also^ transhion fo rela- 
u tion to what folloWs it. He emphasbes foat 
- . experiencing the music in ' the ^J a J s a J^ [ i * : 
d to generateoften 

/. and symbolic meantog*' He^ ■ 

i keys to his interprefotlonfelje those sUre-footed 

Is 'MaSfcfifift 4Mt<iS?B‘by «ny -feasonaWy 


attentive Listener should be moved and 
effected. Although his archivist’s enthusiasms 
occasionally lead him to overstate the audible 
significance of an event, he generally keeps 
faith with this intention. Even so, one may 
sometimes protest that he lias not correctly 
identified the audibly conspicuous features (he 
seems, for example, not to give enough weight 
to the abrupt shift in mood effected by landing 
briefly on the sunny, relaxed D major - the 
major subdominant in A minor- in the tenor's 
opening line of the “Trinklied” of Das Lied). 

Second, listeners typically assume that 
Mahler's music means to them what it mean t to 
its composer and that they can infer that mean- 
ing from his biography. They look to his life to 
explain their response to his music. In accord- 
ance with this assumption, Mitchell judiciously 
relates Mahler's sense of himself to his music, 
in particular linking the composition of Das 
Lied to the question of his living put to him by 
his dying. 

Mitchell is not, however, so philosophically 
naive as to believe that he can recover Mahler’s 
own hearing of his music. Although Mitchell, 
like most music analysts, does not concern 
himself with hermeneutical issues as explicitly 
as literary critics do, he knows well that no 
critic’s ear is innocent of its predecessors’ inter- 
pretations. Turns of phrase implicitly about the 
listeners and their interests have got into the 
very air that carries the sound of Mahler’s 
music. Mitchell concurs with some of these 
without overtly expressing agreement, and 
others he is at pains to debunk. Many of both 
sorts go back to Paul Bekker’s book on 
Mahler’s symphonies (1921), the earliest 
attempt to label the forms and the salient mo- 
ments of every movement. Although Bekker 
and others are usually not addressed by name, 
they have set Mitchell’s agenda. They have 
sent him on a search for belter nomenclature 
that would be far less urgent were he not sure 
that labels, with their implications about the 
nature of the musical process and their analo- 
gies to other experiences, do in fact control 
listeners’ interpretations both of the music and 
of themselves. 

These interests draw Mitchell to Theodor 
Adorno’s monograph of 1960 on the inter- 
i pretation of society embodied in Mahler’s 

I music. Although there are sharp disagree- 
r ments, Mitchell surprises himself at times by 
if discovering significant parallels between his 

and Adorno’s analyses of Das Lied. 

Mary Dargle in her bdok on the Mahler 
songs (Bern, 1981), makes many of the same 
r points as Mitchell about the ROckert Lieder. 
s But' the rhetorical contrast is marked; and 
. . noting this difference takes one to the very core 

. of Mitchell’s project. Dargie’s concise, lucid 
r style holds the music in front of the reader like 
s an object to be contemplated and compre- 
. hended. Mitchell's style is laboured; He re- 
t peats himself, exaggerates, rescinds the exag- 
y geration and ■ then reinstates’ it , Struggling to 
? describe a forin and its symbolic meaning.. He 
if gives the reader the impression that he has not 
>- quite managed tosay what needs to be said, bufl 
e that Ihe veity : failure does after all say exactly 

l- what he wants. The writing will not penni t the 

Is music to settle down as a fiked object, 
e Readers may wish that Mitchell had written 

II more — that be had more definitively Inter- 
ir preted thtt denouement of "Der AbschM", 
ly had redefined tbp term “resolution'’ to fit the 
i- con tent less ness of Mahler's ending and had 
ts expanded on the poetic-symbolic effect of tele- 
td scoping transitions into restatements. They 

may also wish he had written less ; so that what 
if is really important might stand out unam- 
ie ' blguoiisly. Both wishes are jilstlfl^d. Going 
ai : vety far towards meeting them, however, 
r- . might weH have r^uIred-Mitdheil toifix the 
n* ■ music as an! object and abstract it from the 
it, 1 listening subject. The book could. tbeq well 
ie have- become d Mahlfr’s VocaLhnd Chord! 
ttf Music Written peh^eefi 1 9Q1 and 1909 (taking 
)n 1 its title frdm.the opening of this review), and 
in not a Songs and Symphonic of Life an d Death . 

ge As.lt is, Nfltchell Has writteti about .what 


Mahler wrote about! 
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In Ttiijn 'ot ' the Centnry Mditers (324pp. 
MadmlUan, £lL95. fr 333 3854W)*:Oje df a 
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Contemporary Designers 

The fourth volume in the Si. James 
Contemporary Arts ■ series (Artists, 
Architects. Photographers). Contemporary 
Designers applies the format of its 

E rcdccessors (biography; works; 

ibliography; entrant's comment; critical 
essay; illustration) to provide extensive data 
on 650 designers of international reputation. 

ISBNO-9 12289-37-6; 282 x 215; 672 pages: 

£52.50 

Contemporary Foreign 
Language Writers 

Includes those writers whose works have 
been translated into English and who arc 
likely to be of most interest to readers in the 
English-speaking world. Entries include: 
biography; bibliography by genre (original 
publication title, publisher and date, then title 
of English translation, publisher and date); 
and a critical , cvalnativccssay on each writer. 

ISBN 0-912289-14-7; 246 X. 189; 450 pages: 

£22.50 

Great Foreign Language 
Writers 

The most important writers of the non- 
English-speaking world from classical times 
to the present. More than 400 writers are 
included in this volume and in 
Contemporary Foreign Language 
Writers, and 100 experts in European and 
Eastern literatures have contributed to the 
project. 

ISBN 0-9 1 2289- 1 5-5 ; 246 x 1 89; 724 pages: 

£27.5 

Internationa I 
Contemporary Arts 
Directory 

A companion volume to (he Contemporary 
Arts Series, the Internal tonal 

Contemporary Arts Directory provides 
information on the international 
‘■establishment” of modem art: public 
museums, private galleries, libraries, 
associations, periodicals, books, grants and 
critics. 

ISBN 0-912289-16-3;282 x 215;408 pages: 

£35, 

Twentieth-Century Crime 
and Mystery Writers 

Second Edition . ■’ ' 

The universally acclaimed reference guide to 

■ uvltan Tha fArm at IcAnP 


critical/evalUBtive essay. New to misaecoi 
Edition is a 150-page Index to all titles a 
series listed in the individual entries. 


ISBN, 6-912289-17-1; ; 246 x 189 
1122 pages: £39.50 

The Annual Obituary 
1984 

Includes entries on the 400 most prominent 
men and women from around the world who 
died durijig 1984. Entries include an 
.extensive essay about the entrant and a 
complete bio-bibliographic “Who’s Wh 
section: 

ISBN 0-9 12289-53-8; 246 x 189; 704 pages: 

£31.50 

Contemporary Poets 

Fourth Edition ■ . . ■ 

Provldos full information, on some 830 living 
poets of die English language. .This new 
ieditlap has been completely revised and 
includes a complete Index to all titles 
'tiiehtioncd in the Individual entries. ‘ 

ISBN . 0912289-30-9; 248 x 189; 

1 (JO pages: • ' £39.50 
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Charles Jencks 

EDUARD F. SEKLER 
Josef Hoffmann: The architectural work 
543pp. Princeton University Press. £ 68 , 10 until 
January 31, thereafter £92. 90. 

0691 06572 1 

A revival of interest in Josef Hoffmann's furni- 
ture began in New York about five years ago. 
Expensive shops on Madison Avenue offered 
reproductions (and occasionally the real thing) 
for sale while three leading architects - 
Michael Graves. Richard Meier and Charles 
Gwathmy- produced elegant chairs and tables 
which owed some debt to this Viennese mas- 
ter. Small black and white gridded windows 
and other telling signs started to appear on new 
buildings in various parts of the world. This 
was the second, or perhaps the third, Hoff- 
mann revival (his century, an extraoidinaiy 
number when one thinks that he did not die 
until 1956. He was ninety-six and had lived to 
see his work influence contemporaries such as 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Peter Behrens and 
followers such as Walter Gropius and Le Cor- 
busier. Sadly, however, the last thirty years of 
his life were spent in relative professional 
obscurity as the Modern Movement absorbed 
his lessons of abstraction while denying his 
virtues of ornament, craftsmanship and detail. 
For the Modernists Hoffmann, like Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh, was a first light of the 
Machine Aesthetic, whereas for Post-Mod- 
ernists today he illuminates very different 
things, in particular the thoughtful relation be- 
tween art, craft and building. His Free Style 
Classicism is currently relevant, as is bis slight- 
ly contradictory sensibility. This, as Eduard F. 
Sekler portrays it, mixes a preference for 
simple vernacular architecture, the Arts and 
Grafts modesty best exemplified in Britain by 
C. F. A. Voysey, with elegant, high-style re- 


finement of a neo-classical type. The contra- 
diction, or at least contrast, between histori- 
cism and invention often produced master- 
pieces of a very disturbing kind. 

Most unusual is the “palace” that he created 
outside Brussels for the art-loving banker 
Adolf Stoclet. Here Stodet and his wife 
Suzanne held one of the last great salons before 
the First World War and (as their silvercovered 
visitors' book, inevitably designed by Hoff- 
mann, shows) entertained such luminaries 
as Paderewski, Diaghilev, Stravinsky, Cocteau, 
Anatole France and Sacha Guitry. Visitors 
might find Madame dressed as a work of art in 
gold lam£ by Poiret and the master of the house 
looking like an Assyrian king - "droit dans sa 
barbe symmdtrique et lustre d’Assurbanipar. 
His black beard would often be threaded with 
silver (Hoffmann loved the contrast of extreme 
light and dark). At the dinner table, surrounded 
by reverberant Paonazzo marble and Macassar 
wood, the cultivated guests would gaze up at 
Gustav Klimt's allegorical Secessionist mosaics 
“Expectation” and “Fulfilment”. The Stoclets 
seemed to be enveloped in a rhythmical whirl of 
jewellery, fabric and leaves as if Mother Nature, 
immortalizing their artistic efforts, had turned 
them into an exotic species of fir-tree. What we 
should make of this “House for an Art Lover”, 
the ideal commission of the time, is unclear even 
today. 

For some people it looks like an eccentric 
church with a squat campanile and a long nave. 
To others, because of its exquisite joinery and 
gilded mouldings which frame the edges, it 
looks like an expanded piece of furniture. For 
Le Corbusier it was the epitome of intelligence 
and good taste, and within the architectural 
world it has always been considered Hoff- 
mann's supreme achievement. For those lucky 
enough to see the inside it is the prime example 
of its time of a harmonious mixing of the arte; 
the many designers of the Wiener Werkstfttte, 
Who were involved from 1906 to 1911, filled 


For gentlemen and artisans 






life: 


Howard Colvin 

JOHN ARCHER 

'The Literature of British Domestic 
Architecture 1715-1842 
1 ,078pp. MIT Press. £112. 

0262010763 ’ - 

• British architectural^ literature of the ^ight- 
‘ tenth century has long, been in need of ft bib- 
liographer In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ienturies the output of architectural books in 
.England wai slight, and most of, them.. were 
. reprints of French or Italian textbooks. If 
- John Webb had Succeeded in completing the 
treatise on classical architecture which he 
planned (and for Which some drawings remain) 
that would have been, a landmark in British 
architectural pubbeation'. So Would SlrRojfor 
Pratt’s practical precepts qn the' subject of 
bpildjng country houses, jf they had found 
their way Into print fo the' 1670s instead of in 
1928. There are indidations . that Wrtni too, 

■ : M in mind not only the publication Of Borne 
: . learned essays on the subject of architecture, 

■ hut also engraved views of his public hUitcHngs 
; Iri.Londoh. But none of these projects came - to 

fruition, and for over 150 years Shut e’s j^t 
end Chief GroundesofArchltectttrd, published ' 
to'1563, rem^ned 1 .iriWit tkower’swords, “the 

■ Oftiy profession nlarchitectu ral (realise written 
•; by an Ehgllshtftanlfor Englishmen”. , Then. In 

1715-25 Coiep Cpmjfodl's; VltruvlusB'ritannl- 
:ctu, inaugurated ji period of. activity' in 
architectural; publication which Was ifopr*- 
I ndented JtT Britain fold; unparalleled >else- 
, where (a Europe. Just hpw.many architectural 
books were publisjted.to Brittita in (he course 
w tbo eighteenth century we do not yet know, 

. biit a- rough 1 calculation Suggest at least 250, 
.vrithjMaks(cortespohdlnt tduahly tobiilldinc 
fofonfo) fn thti. l?20s and J . 

How is thiisudden butbtirst ,qf- wcWt'^ftirai 
publication to be explqi n«id7 ,CbieRyHn.' '(erTW 
. . Or? • England’s anfoheetpra 1 emandpabop; 
utt^rthe guidances* q 

Europe sdUdeepiy cofonfofod fo theBarbque. 


ded new exemplars and found them in the 
works of Campbell, Leoni,. Kent and Ware, 
among others. But the new architectural litera- 
, hire also ministered it'd a building world in 
which there were as yet few who could be 
. called professional architects and to a country 
; gentry addicted to designing their own houses. 
“In England” i as the Frenchman Rouquet re- 
marked in 1755, “more than indny other coun-, 
try, every man would fain be his own 
architect.” Whether (as William Shenstone put 
it a few years later) “as an agreeable Amuse- 
ment, an ornamental accomplishment, or an 
usefull Patt of Knowledge”, the study of 
architecture was considered eminently suitable, 
for a gentleman. Between them, the country 
gentry and the building artisans were, as the 
subscription lists indicate, among the principal 
; purchasers of architectural books iq Georgian 
England, and a substantial proportion of those 
books. Were devoted to designs suitable for 
country houses and. other useful and ^ orna- 
mental buildings on landed estates.' Campbell’s 
Vitruvius. BriUmnicus is of course,, full of 
• country houses, and dduiwitic architecture 
figures prominently in such major publications 
as James Gibbs’s Book of Architecture (i728). 

a^ccturaimeratdre pul?Uo 

tecture was left to the Huguoijot refugees who 
: o^pted so many of thtplac^ in the Board of : 

; Ophiance'.-/. ■, , ti fevfe'fe;;.'." .. .• ' , 

, A bibliography of : British domestic' archh 
lecture duripg the centuryfo(fowina 1 l 7 l 5 i 8 : 
■ therefore ;-sotnetHihg. thpt sho'uldbe of the., 
tost utility to &od al and qrcfytecturai fiisto- 
: ; rians as wellU$to;b<X)ksellefs r and blbli 0 philc 8 , 
andJohn AixhefsbQbk willdoubUessbecodie : 
a standard wOrit of reference for all concerned, 
the ntpte fo as many! bf jhe btioks listed- are sd : 
I that lieSther the British MfaaryVcata, 
toguenpr;that qf any otberfoslUutjon eithef.to 
PT-.lli America provides an adeqiiite 

their ibibUottraDhical orofiisinirti'W . 1 


every square inch with refined und luxurious 
detail. To term it a Gesamtkunstnvrk is nn 
understatement. Sekler, who has devoted 
more than twenty years to researching this 
book, which will surely be the definitive book 
on Hoffmann, describes the variety of opinion 
with great thoroughness. Although he does not 
favour an exclusive interpretation, lie docs 
build up the case that it should be seen as a 
house-shrine to art. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the statue of Pallas Athene plnccd 
over the front gate and the four herculean fig- 
ures which, from the tower, survey the four 
horizons of European culture like Nietzschcan 
supermen intent on “transvaluing nil values”. 
If art is the new religion, then the new house 
must look like a church. And the dally life of 
the Stoclets was a ritual which was very well 
served by the hieratic spaces, precious 
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The siblrcase tower of the Stoclet mansion; repro- 
duced from the book reviewed here. 


materials and altar-like fumihire,^, 

new icons. When people visited 
they inevitably lowered their vota 1 

However, the virtue of HofftZi*, 

a virtue shared by Setter's bookk? 
can all be read in quite different 
biguity and double meaning, wMcb?, 
much a part of Post-Modernism,^ 
lated aspects in both a functional^ 
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much a part of Post-Modernism, J 
lated aspects in both a functional^ 
sense. This might explain why HoffJ 

wnrlr ic cm nmuarF., 11 ., ' . 


work is so powerfully strange; iiS| 
mind us of many previous buildh«« Ji 
familiar Mediterranean houses, wiES 
ly recalling them. It uses a dassralls3 
but gives it an odd proportion and 2 | 
words which stem from a new t«bj 
Thus it creates an aura, at onceco2 
ble and mysterious. Up to the 1920s H* 
was master of this ambiguity, but Istefc, 
began to resemble that of hu conlerw® 
or of the pnst. For the most part itfc 
derivative, if competently so. 

Seklcr's well-illustrated and exhaao 
argued book now spreads all of thlsbcfcm 
a well-reasoned and elegant product 
Hofftnann would have admired, Indtd 
architect would be happy to be so then 
presented. If I have reservations atai 
extensive and balanced scholarship,^ 
cern the necessary, but nevertheless^ 
ing, division of the book into name* 
catalogue sections, so that one is rod 
turning back and forth to get the 
picture of any project. And parts oft!*! 
such as Hoffmann's personality and soot! 
are put in a separate chapter to be ani 
as a discrete entity, a method which if hi 
the analysis of character also cutsitofita 
whole. But these are the kind of mlnaf 
lems which will result from any edd 
study. One doesn't just read this Iripdriid 
arship, one searches it as if one wen It 
rive and it is a mark of Setter’s denser 
that they can sustain such investigate 


Stephen Romer 

lUCHARDCOBD 
P#ople and Places 

199 pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 

' 0192158813 

[ Richard Cobb is a bom raconteur, and it is 
characteristic of him that his lengthy introduc- 
•tlon to People and Places should be almost 
j entirely devoted not to the business of intro- 
ducing his book, but of introducing us to a 
I remarkable person whom he had the fortune to 
t ^ 1 . The person in question is Monsieur 
l Lageat, familiarly known as Robert des Halles, 
l because of his close association (which stretch- 
. w b ac k in his family for four or five genera- 
; ; ye,,,) w ith the labyrinth of narrow streets 
crammed with market stalls in central Paris, 
,iwept away these several years and replaced by 
4 be glass, mirror and steel fantails of the Forum 
des Halles. Cobb is quite right to begin with his 
ipwn informal hommage since Lageat, who is 
^(111 alive, clearly incarnates the robustly hu- 
r^an qualities that were to be found in pre-war 
tparis, the warmly gregarious village Paris with 
rite cafis d’habltuis that so engages the sym- 

i palhies of this English historian and provides 

ii material for the best pieces in this latest book. 

- Such a Paris undoubtedly existed, and 
; although Cobb’s vision of it is often focused by 
‘ the novels, photographs and films of others, he 

provides enough detailed personal reminiso- 
, ence, for the most part shrewd and witty, to 
; carry off his unashamed nostalgia with style. 

. Cobb's consistent view of a Paris that has 
a now largely disappeared confers a unity on 
i People and Places which, as a miscellany of 
( occasional pieces, many of them review arti- 
^ -des, it would otherwise lack. The least satisfac- 
l lory parts of the book, from this point of view, 
i are in the section of obituaries and “tributes to 

Petty France 

S James F. McMillan 


retiring colleagues” at the beginning. These 
often entertaining portraits are fine examples 
of their kind (especially the account of the late 
Professor Jack Gallagher, “the living Bud- 
dha”, who was a fellow historian with Cobb as 
a don at Baliiol), but sometimes the chatty 
style descends into rambling repetitiveness. 
Unfortunately, the longest single chapter in 
the book, on the French historian Albert- 
Marius Soboul, is exasperatingly long-winded 
and lamed by parentheses and subclauses. Tri- 
butes of this kind rarely escape self-indulgence 
or predictability: “His industrious inquisitive- 
ness, and his gentle, yet devastating, side-steps 
of sudden malice, were disguises for his under- 
lying compassion.” This is the stuff of college 
. journals. What a shock to the genre if such and 
such a distinguished scholar’s compassion were 
a disguise for his underlying malice .... 

It is a relief to leave the Senior Common 
Room for the streets of Paris and the somewhat 
ruder company of M Lageat. I especially en- 
joyed Cobb’s evocation of the Balajo, a musty 
bal-musette in the rue de Lappe, a relic from 
the 1930s, now owned by Lageat. To this tem- 
ple of the past, on empty afternoons mid-week, 
come “ladies well on in their middle years” 
who “whirl around in the penumbra, some 
wearing hairstyles of another age, black velvet 
bandeaux, short skirts, and little-girlie buckle 
shoes” to the sound of an accordion. It is a 
vision such as this, tawdry and faintly bizarre, 
glimpsed through a doorway or a window, that 
inspired Brassal, lavishly described by Cobb as 
“the Hibou Nocturne of the velvet blue-black 
and brilliant, liquid white of the Paris night of 
the Thirties”. Cobb warms to Brassal, as he 
does to the film-maker Ren 6 Clair, who in- 
spires some of his most effusive writing. In 
Clair’s Paris night he finds “areas of impen- 
etrable black, and red G7 taxis, contrasting 
with the brilliant milky-white light of a caf 6 : 


awful complexity of his constantly reissued 
plates, and so are Knight, Repton, Loudon and 
many, other writers .on matters senti- 
arcnitectural. 

A particularly valuable feature of the com- 
pilation is, indeed, the inclusion of many public 
and private reports on agricultural economy, 
from Arthur Young to the Cottage Improve- 
ment Society for North Northumberland, in 
wftlch designs for model farm buildings or cot- 
tages are to be found. The verbose titles so 
characteristic of the period are transcribed in 
full and the contents of each publication arc 
summarized by the author, often with useful 
references to secondary. literature. Altogether 
there are nearly 500 entries In this literally 
massive work of reference (it weighs over six 
pounds). Few will fail to find something new . 

and interesting among them, and this book will 
be the parting point of many an architectural 
. or bibliographical inquiry. . 

Anyone who makes much qse, of this bibiio- 
graphy will, however, soon find, that it has 
some built-in limitations. One is. the lack of 
typographical distinction, between title and 
c&mmentary, which makes reference less easy 
than it might have .been (and wfay are the run, • 
-ning freadqigs, primed at the foot of the page 
. instead pf at foe top?) Xriotheitf* the Absence 
°[ ^ ^Jrtieal sUbjecWndex ^to direct one to ! 
: . ahy particular type, of building 6 r aspect of 

• domeshc architecture. Without it the labour of 
hang over ^ thousand pages to, search of 

But the mbst : 

.£ 3 °B ^^ming is. the exdusiori of a hum- : 

domestic j 

architecture .foiV wire, pripted between the 

8tem ? author’s ! 

. uadcratqndabld , desire to keep: the biblioirra, . 

has dLdeffo ! 

, original defe • 

• foT^wdenhaLstructures’^ ■ oi' jhnra nm_ 

> three dimeasions for a whole dwelling” . This at 1 


they appear with abbreviated title ftjf L 
vorced from other works by the sans 1 *? 

They are also excluded from theu^djj 
logical list of publications (Appendix^ 

in turn affects the statistical chert dnf^ . — — — 

which is misleadingly entitled “AtctM 1 • Confessions of a Concierge , the product of long 
Publication Activity in the United Bd^ ; conversations between an American historian 
1715-1842”, whereas it actually ehuistf her Parisian concierge, is based on Bonnie 
substantial part of a major sector, d* .'0. Smith's valid assumption that the key 
activity. ' i events in an individual’s private life may bear 

' Other books relating, to • 1111,8 rala tion to the public events which consti- 

architecturc that do not happen tohre* RJb - the stuff of “official history”. In the par- 

dimensional illustrations are not W ** 1 1 6c »uar Instance of Madame Lucie, childbirth 
For structural carpentry, fo; instaucc, Jnd courtship, saints' days and the business of 
Price’s British Carpenter (l ^) ^ J ,navtng to dispose of litters of unwanted kittens, 
dard work for hnlf a century, btit J«rtainly count for more than, say, change- 
eluded despite the fact IhalltprovW f°«" injhe preridency of the Republic, 
floor and roof plans of substantial hoOS*-® | J The blurb informs us. that Mme Lucies 
inAlfredBprtholomew’si^^^ 5 offer “an unusual, richly textured mv- 

can one readliy find examples cjip 8 *® J J “ l J wa .f 

for various sorts of domestic . of ■ the pricing class (my italics . Bt 

this too is excluded sinasthebookb*^ assigned to a rtcM class, 

the sUghtest illustrations; . One was that of Ac r arttona, 

vain for Cotdngham's ^ ? a ^ 

theBOurccof^^ ^e from a family of tradespeople. Her 
grandmotherran a successful bakery; 
^s urban S^f h , er ra ^h 8 r owned a thriving milliner's bou- 

her father had a shop which sold gas, 
ureof wddty and^ ^ plumbing suppUes. Although 

bwk on the architecturel , use ot ™ , l ^r parents.were to experience a reversal of 

(citHU). . r n -Anr£U 2 ,s? 3 ®* rtUl i 8 on he * 1 father’s bankruptcy, and she 

Sowhatwo married » car-workor^MmeLude’s 

VYhat <«« .thw '"^tlwione, are- informed by the mantaUty 

Lteratura of ^ ^ yaluM Qf ^ r “ y pectable petty 

tween 1842- I ^ n» boutgeoa Pi On becoming s converge towards 

acceptable. .If : «• of tbe Occupation,, she was tbiukful : 

more carefully husbanded, her parebu were no longer alive and there- 

thateight pr the.huniillalibn of seeinghow low 

.summarizing had sunk, “I wga never raised to be a con- 

| 9 i^ , ®*e|I“knowtt works ‘on ^hd^j^^iKfcierge-.sbe confided . 1 <■ ■ ■ . 
ihgr.two. to P, E. Rohirop '-i— JjJ tndeii however, ia too much df an 

tjuntry seats » ifit any stereotype, ipetty- 

the Mobility l n or, worting-class. Interestingly, de-J; 

Views o/ 5eoyj, l?18-29,^ . their ml^givinp, her parents gave their 

several to treatises op to W marriage with.'not only a : s 6 dal 

to include drawings of ; but| ^ divQrcee - ^ whereas her 

Way pf illustration, One politicany advanced parents refused 

tog the basic, fomuJa wW^ the Redding. While considering her- 

:an^ wiAhing that it bad tally a Catholic, with a .special 

,lb^t coincided more^actly ^"; , f'. i '® 8 wnpn to : Theresa.^# tifeuX and voaitaift. 


BOVMEG. SMITH 

Confessions of a Conderge: Madame Lucie's 
history of twentieth-century France 
156pp. Yale University Press. £14.95. 

-D300 033168 




vain ror L.oipngnam a uupur 
Founder's Director (1824), foe fou * 8 ■ j 
less urban balconies and , trod 
Hiort’s Practical Treatise . <nt tfti 
of Chlmntes (1826), or for Charles ^ 
book on the architectural use oi p 2 ? 1 ? • 
(cl840), fe . 

So what we are offered for our ? u ^ j 
what less thap a cothprehcpsjye j, 
literature of British domestfcir^lWj 
tween 1715 and 1842. Tbi* 
acceptable if : foe space ava ! la v^-fe*jj 
more carefiilly husbandedv'Bfo 
that eight or nirie 'precioius pag ®*. 8 ? 8 0 
.summarizing tfre architectural 
tpn's well-known workson 
ir(g,.two to P. F- RobmsonVfo^. ^j/ 
country seats (toough neifoe^W,^ 


way pr illustration, .one cannu^.-r ^ ^ 
tog the baric, fofoiiuja wWfo 
:an^ wishing thatithed been 
that coincided more'oiactly wfo 

*.V1 r r'. ■ • ' ■/. .y. ; J ;. -v , ■. 


other saints, she was quite prepared to flout the 
formal rules of the Church and to hold heter- 
odox positions. For instance, she strongly sup- 
ported the legalization of abortion by the law 
of 1974, and equally, in spite of (or maybe 
because of) her own strict upbringing, she de- 
fended the right of her favourite niece to be- 
come an unmarried mother. Always something 
of a rebel from childhood, Lude comes across 
as a fiercely independent, strong-willed and 
not particularly sympathetic character whose 
view of the world cannot easily be reduced to 
the manifestations of class prejudice. 

Her story is worth the telling: micro-history 
can supply a sense of .the real, the concrete and 
the immediate, lacking in the generalizations of 
macro-history. BonnieSmith, working in mini- 
ature, restores a welcome human dimension to ; 
the exploration of the French past. It is a pity, 
however, that the book should carry the. pre- 
tentious subtitle of "Madame Lucie's history of 
twentieth-century France", which invests her 
memories with a significance hardly borne out 
by what she bus to say. .. •••• • .. \ : 

■It is of course fascinating to have, her frame ‘ 
reactions to .national events, Thus, she makes 
no secret of her p&ainlste sympathies In 1940, . 
lauding the Marshal a? the saviour of France 
(and of her sons) and confirming de.Gaulle as j: 
a bailor and deserter. She acknowledge^ too# ,i 
that in the struggle id survive during ; the 
Occupation, she was quite willing to collabo- 
rate with the Germaas. Jike.so many other 
peoble, though few will admit, to it now. m • 
hatred of the British bordered on the fanatical ■ 
-she could never forgive them for bombings or ; 

" B Nor can her tesUmony*be accepted without : 
■ reservations. Madame Lucie is noi avcnie to ; 
self-dramafoeatlon ~ espeaaUy, on? fee^ in ■ 
the presence of 'an attentive American with a 
professional interest in her pHst ^ end is prone 
to alter dates of significance topBlionaJUfeo . 
make them colndde .wilb craaalepMeB to 

ter oWn priyate cAlemtar . Boijiue Smith s rer 
course to the techniques of fiction in tlm •. 

part of: the hook add to foe ^pfesslon foag . 
Mrtw lA<Ap's. svSry is bring; oyer-wri«en and 
: even romarttlclzedbytheauthor and herpubr , 
. Ushers,, Biit These j 

able, mit because they arc remarka^ M b^ , 
■ cause they are ordinary! nfo bfxmw foey are 
typidri, but, bep^Mse theyate.^niqUa.- .* .v*; * - 


curtained windows, dimly lit, silhouetting a 
woman undressing, and adding a further shade 
of yellow”. Cobb also distinguishes between 
Clair, who is always optimistic, and whose 
characters are always redeemable, and the 
much bleaker, straitened circumstances of 
Simenon's characters slightly later in the de- 
cade. 

Cobb’s professional capacity as a historian of 
the French Revolution, and in particular of the 
nature of popular protest, seems to be strongly 
founded on an innate sympathy for les peiites 
gens, and his interest extends to the novelists 
who celebrate thcm.inparticular Simenon and 
Raymond Queneau, who both receive tributes 
in this book. In literary matters, Cobb is a 
delightfully unpretentious critic, his percep- 
tions summary but accurate. He notes, for ex- 
ample, Simenon's ‘‘unique sense of place, of 
ambience, his slow, apparently haphazard ex- 
ploration of topography, his ability to look at 
the backs of houses, as seen from canals or 
railway cuttings" (an important ability for a 
detective writer). His more general judgments 
arc both concise and informal: of Simenon, 
again, he says that “part of the attraction is 
derived no doubt from the fact that so many of 
his characters are in n much worse mess than 
we are, that they have often reached the end of 
the line and there is no way out for them”, 
which states the case exactly. Queneau is de- 
scribed os, perhaps, the novelist of Le Havre, 
that is, of n rigidly prescribed, provincial socie- 
ty, as well as being one of the poets of the 
Mdtro and of that comforting world of routine 
and ordinariness, of la toute petite vie , les tons 
petlls emplofs “out of reach of conventional 
ambition and content merely to survive”. The 
piece on Queneau is prefaced by a not in- 
appropriate anecdote of Cobb's, in which he 
was invited to read a paper to the ponderous 
and pompous Soci4td havralse d’dtudes di- 
verses: “A portrait of Fdlix Fame, wearing all 
the presidential republicans, and looking very 
gloomy, faced, right across the table, a dusty, 
while marble bust of a heavy-faced man whom 


! took to be le Fonilaleur". That is a taste of the 
proceedings. 

In addition to these portrayals of men in the 
different arts, there are also reviews of weighty 
historico-sociological studies; but instead of 
donning the mantle of the stern professional 
historian, Cobb’s style remains humorous and 
often irreverent. He is a self-declared enemy 
(at times, perhaps, too routinely so) of pom- 
posity and schematic dogma. He dismantles 
one piece of jargon, on the reproductive func- 
tion of bourgeois Indies from the north-east of 
France, very wittily indeed. Here is a sample in 
which Cobb deflates a piece of simplistic, crude 
analysis: “Fashion, too, has only one function: 
‘the higher waistline . . . metaphorically 
accommodated the elongated and Impre- 
gnated uterus . . ( not the sort of remark, to 

judge from my own experience, that would 
have gone down well on the boulevard de Cam- 
brai)”. Again, to a review of a generally excel- 
lent and humane study of the Bon March 6 , the 
famous Parisian department store, Cobb 
praises the author's human interest in the face- 
less employees, who are “infinitely weary, with 
fallen arches, bad feet, bunions and disinteg- 
rating socks", while castigating him gently for 
his “furtive gropings nt the beads of a sociolo- 
gical rosary". The final review reprinted here, 
called, after the title of Louis Chevalier's book, 
“The Assassination of Paris”, attempts to 
come to terms with a bleak modern Paris 
whose original population has been expelled 
from the centre by rising prices and by the 
destruction of Les Halles and moved out Into 
the tower blocks of the banlleue. In general, 
Cobb’s vision of contemporary Paris is joyless: 
"early to bed, burglar-alarms set, all doors 
bolted and barred”. Certainly, dreary 
emboitrgeolsement is the rule in most arron- 
dissements, but there are packets of resistance 
and counter-energy, such as the rue de Lappe, 
or the rue Saint Denis -to take just one street 
written off by Cobb - whose late-night jazz 
clubs provide a different, but none the less 
1 attractive sociability. 
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The career of Eugene Walter has been a varied 
if rather old-fashioned one. Bom in Mobile, 
Alabama, lie was raised as a member of a 
children's theatre and as a young man ran a 
marionette show which toured the United 
Slates; he published his first novel, The Untidy 
Pilgrim , in 1954, and on the strength of its 
warm critical reception became an expatriate, 
living the next thirty years in Paris and Rome, 
where he designed theatre and carnival sets, 
illustrated books, took cameo roles in Fellini 
films and published occasional fiction, poems 
and essays - before returning to Mobile where 
he now writes cookery books and paints. 

Perhaps because of the variety of his career, 
perhaps because his rather gentle talent has 
been obscured by more explosive masters of 


The Untidy Pilgrim from preciousness. The 
novel seems old-fashioned not so much for the 
courtliness of its prose and its delicious 
rhythms but for its tribute to gentler virtues 
which one is unaccustomed to seeing honoured 
in contemporary fiction: tact, courtesy, reti- 
cence, hospitality, calm, right relations and the 
respecting of one's elders. 

The stories collected under the title The 
Byzantine Riddle range from a Civil War extra- 
vaganza about the fatal love of an old Cuban 
madam for a young, devil-may-care Alabaman 
blockade-runner, through an E. F. Benson- 
like narrative about a catastrophic garden par- 
ty and an anecdote about Soviet tourists in 
Egypt, to the journey through hell of a young 
soldier at the end of the Second World War, 
just demobilized from three years' service in 
Alaska, who lands in Hollywood for a few 
nights of sin and stardom. The stories are un- 
even in quality. Convincing character por- 


John Clute 

PHILIP K. DICK 
In Milton Lumky Territory 
213pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575 036257 

Out of the deep past comes In Milton Lumky 
Territory. The world it depicts - a backwater 
precinct of Eisenhower's America - is long 
gone. And Philip K. Dick, who wrote the book 
in 1958 but never mannged to find a publisher 
for it, is also gone. After a harrowing career in 
science fiction - much of his finest work was 
published in the sort of paperback original that 
is treated as ephemeral and trashed -he died in 
1982, aged fifty-three, a writer of considerable 
genius; a hack. He was, just then, on the verge 
of fame. 

hi Milton Lumky Territory is one of the 
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Lumk y* a travelling Melmoth 

by Ins advancing years into iKEE— 

scouring of the territory for some STUART 
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^ANCIS STUART 

become if he fails“to survivi* STSS'^blin: Raven Arts Press. Paperback, 
claustrophobia of marriage, his m, ± 5.95 

mood-shifts, and the store's inabii| 5 u 0851860061 

Skip and Lumky finally embark The fact that it was as a national of neutral 
mild-mannered fugue, a doomed tJ Ireland that Francis Stuart elected to spend the 
Territory, and Skip does veer dose tori wars of the Second World War in Germany 

late self-abandonment. But at the lama Kcounts for some of the Uving down he has 

he manages to shut his eyes to the dai ten required to do. Long after Pound had 
plications of his small bullied life aod.i,* been released from St Elizabeth’s, whither his 

calm coda, is seen becoming moderU Wi-usury, pro-Mussolini maunderings had 

tent and prosperous and decent, a yfe Skied him, and P. G. Wodehouse’s defter 
small businessman in a worid he willt, ['Indiscretions had been (officially) glossed, 
to comprehend. Lumky dies in the ^ Stuart \yas still felt to have compromised his 
Deft, simple, succinct, often qoitefcs work beyond redemption. Stuart himself 
Milton Lumky Territory takes on i n teems equally unable to leave well alone, veer- 
microcosm, washes It clean and sets gfo ng between self-justification and the muted 
is perhaps too respectable to frighteav icnilence implicit in scotching the more un- 
minatc anyone. In writing the book.Did ^datable rumours. The autobiographical 
his protagonist - seemed to be tiyisgta foe* Lirf, Section H (1971) revisits wartime 
down to a decent life. Skip was perbath Berlin, maintaining that the author's first re- 
nte . It is our gain that the author ofXj| possibility is not “toward the victims of orga- 
the High Castle had no such luck. btsed injustice, who had more effective cham- 
pions", but inheres rather “in defence of the 
T’V • • 1 11. indefensible and in questioning the unques- 

Sll VI flPfl nil! tenable”. Simeon Grimes in The High Consis- 

X. T ivivu \J ut (L^ (1981) is an Irish artist who accepts a com- . 

1 fission to go to Berlin and paint a portrait of 

LIT! SC?! Tl ftfl Hitler because of the proximity it offers to 

V* 1 AWVU 1 x vu jystory in the makIng _ “if W e'd been lucky 

— Sepough to have been there at the time, we’d 

Alice Kavounas have been in with the Borgias.” He is neverthe- 

— less keen to dismiss Picture Post reports that he 

SUSAN FROMBERG SCHAEFFER collaborated with the Nazis. Faillandia ' s Gid- 

Vlainland ' eon Spokane is the most recent in a line of- 

185pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95.r ^protagonists who insist on their rights as artists 
>241116430 tdver and above their duties as citizens. 

— : ■ ;The 1977 essay, “Literature and Politics”, 

t is impossible to dislike Eleanor, theta ; similarly blends self-justification and apologia 
>f Mainland, even though at first ghas while making a virtue of necessity, grounding a 
cents another of those irritating super* ‘theory of aesthetics on the meaniug of treason. 
>f the 1980s: successful author, leacMPir, It is incumbent on the artist to “accept his 


trayal is not in any case Walter’s strong suit, novels Dick composed at the ’beginning of his 
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and in addition to this deficiency, some of the 
tales suffer from not having been fixed in a 
particular time. Put in an indefinite although 
presumably modern South, the heroes and 
heroines of the less successful sketches seem to 
be lounging about in “period” costume during 
a permanent intermission. 

The best stories in this collection are those 


tent and prosperous and decent, a ^ 
small businessman in a world he’wil] w 
to comprehend. Lumky dies in the wife 
Deft, simple, succinct, often qoittfu 
Milton Lumky Territory takes on tti 
microcosm, washes It clean and sets tfa 
is perhaps too respectable to frlghtna 
minatc anyone. In writing the book, Bid. 


career in a prolonged and completely unsuc- is perhaps too respectable to frialn«i 
cessful attempt to become a respectable author minatc anyone. In writing t he book D* 

^respectable non-generic fictions dealing his protagonist -seemed to be UyU 
with the real world. There are probably as down to a decent life. Skip was pci 

many as a dozen of these novels, and within ten ate. It Is our gain that the anthorrfTkl 

years the extremely energetic Dick estate will the High Castle had no such luck 
nave managed to get most of them published. 


Southern whimsy such as Truman Capote and . 1 h , e “ff stor ? es m collection are those None of those already available is bad (though TV • • i 1 i 

James Purdy, Eugene Walter is virtually un- w “! ctl addres j th emselves 10 a specific setting none of them has anything of the vatic ferocity 111 \/1 f\f*C\ Kilt 

known today. It is thus a particular and unex- ® ra “i m ° 0ne dee P | y familiar to Walker: of the science fiction) and Lumky is the best of ^ A WVi UUl 

P«ted pleasure to have Methuen’s reprint of 5? Deep South the Iate 1930s and early 40s. the lot so far. ' « 

77ie Untidy Pilgrim (first published in 1955) r ‘3™ u ^ d ° ur "' 8 story which recalls Harper the time is 1957, just before the Interstate 1 1 T1 TTPfl 

and their edition of his later shnri ctnrioc Lee s Alabama novel To Kill a Mockingbird. Hinhwav h»nan * LillkJV/Cll A vvl 


and their edition of his later short stories, The 
Byzantine Riddle. 

The Untidy Pilgrim (the title refers to the 
human heart) tells of a young man from North- 
ern cotton-country Alabama (although names 
are all-important in Walter’s world, we are 


Lee’s Alabama novel To Kill a Mockingbird, 
tells of a small and poker-faced boy who wins 
the hearts of a crusty old bachelor and his sister 
by retailing blood-curdling lies as to how his 
jail-bird father shot his mother dead for her 
infidelity. In “The Kewpie Doll" - possibly 


The time is 1957, just before the Interstate 
Highway system began to transform America 
into a grid of endless and anonymous freeways. 
As roving buyer for a Reno discount ware- 
house, Skip Stevens roams obsessively a vast 
triangular territory whose points are Boise, 
Idaho, Portland, Oregon and San Francisco. 
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city of Mobile - a pott town on the Gulf of 0rphan ’ volunteering for work in a Reforesta- 
Moxico which Walter has elsewhere described Camp In u P" counlr y Mississippi to escape 
as “basically Catholic, Frenchified in the last the memory of the deaths he has endured, 

analysis, and certainly fun-loving”. There he R ” ds hun . se,f assigned to painting the coffins of 

makes the acquaintance of a world, spanning r 1 * dead,n fants of poor backwoodsmen. At his 

three generations, of vivid eccentrics and nar- Wa ! ter combines a rare poignancy with 

cissists, wise black servants and cold-hearted blt,ng . Iy vivid dialogue and an almost Augustan 
young sekemers. They include his landlady, 8tat cliness; at his worst, he is still pleasant to 
the ancient and outspoken sentimentalist Miss ' and B°°d-tempered. It is a pity that both 
Nlnelta Fifield; his cousin and nemesis Perrin vdlumes are marred by an unconscion- 

Morel&nd, a. Machiavellian cherub on leave . 'abl^ number o f typographical errors which 
from Bohemian debauchery in New York;-the , '' cpn ™ 8 ' 5 tllc rtH ** w : a nd often corrupt the text, 
woxlcjly young siren Philine (hair black as India ' 
ink, with a bewitching mole on her chin, a ; ■' ■ ' . . 

•moMlb full of sweet nothings, and red lipstick I h Q rit ^ 

“I could have eaten off there and then”); Kosta i XlC C 11 SCOI 1 I 16 C 1 

Reynolds, the mischievous boy-chasing old- 

painter who is in .permanent mourning for the — : : — 

death of his poodleBaudauer; and Uncle Ads, RoZ Kavenev 

..a country gentleman and a skylark, “wholly — — J '' '• 

angelic; wholly hothead’.* i- ' ' DONDEULLO - 

'The novel’s action moves in slow swoops. 1 White Noise - 1 

The hero, falling for Philine, is thereby Intrq- ' ;326pp. Picador. £9. 95. 

auced to the delights of carnal relations. with a < 0330291092 

■ ydung lady of his own Class and to tjie torments ■ ^ " ■ ' '• 

ofaifipredatlng modem art.' When cousin Per- Wh*n 

rin steals; Phitfue away, the hero foliriWs the ■ W ° f 3 P rest, PPV s Uni- 

couple to New York, where, disillusioned with ; ' Hltler Studies ’ where he 
Philine, he comes to fediize hpw firmly his ! : ls faCed ¥Pith the 

heart belongs with. the oldfolks at home; lithe - ! hdatin * 8 

second half of the novel, which Unwinds during 1 • ^ ^ ? eld while having no Ger- 

& long-drawn-out house-party at Ultcle A™ 1 : S^^!tT re . ly t0 sfiake ou **«ads 
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^hTrni lry . Ml 5 5, “ l PP 1 10 1957 Chevrolet, blurs an essential point, for 
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the dri . Vers ’ *ey were in those days) and is 


only really comfortable when he is on the road, 
his troubles behind him and before him an 
intricate maze of routes. But he is twenty-four, 
and is beginning to sense the need to settle 
down properly. 

Back in his home stamping-ground of Boise, 
he meets and falls ip love with his old grade- 
school teacher, ten years his elder, and they 


view 


in a stunning coda to the novel, the local super- 
market rearranges Its shelves, and regulars mill 
arbund, uncertain as to the location of scouring 
pads and cream of wheat. When this world is 
disrupted by the melodramatic (Gladney’s 
shooting of the scientist who has abused his 
research in. order to seduce Gladney’s wife 
Babelfe) or the apocalyptic (the menacing of 
the town in general and Gladney in particular 
byacloudof toxic waste); the tone continues to 
be one of routine coping, and of mild intrigued 
amusement. Gladney is an attractive protagon- 
ist because his responses are all of a piece: he 
makw no exceptions to his moral and emotion- 
• al ,. ^detachment, , neither for his " fflvn 


Alice Kavounas • 

SUSAN FROMBERG SCHAEFFER 
Mainland ' 

285pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95.r 
0241116430 

It is impossible to dislike Eleanor, (htk 
of Mainland, even though at first gtw 
seems another of those irritating lupef" 
of the 1980s: successful author, leaw 


married mother of two, arief, k^^wtnsas'that of traitor to the inculcated virtues 
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beautiful as well. But Susan Frombe/|S« 
fer endows her central character with tbf 
cial brand of self-deprecating wi( wW,« 
to the Dodgers, is Brooklyn’s most kp* 
legacy to the world. 

Like everyone born in Brooklyn. B*< 
has a Jewish mother. Also- i Jetiil* 
mother. What’s worse, they steadfasttyf* 
to disnppenr, continuing to cavil tog* 
their deaths, two fractious ghosts who«J 
against Eleanor as she tries to live Ini w 
ented life. She eventually fights tea* 
The struggle has obviously absorb* 1 
throughout hor years of trying to giof f 
which, according to her latest artkM 
myth of adulthood, no one overdoes,® 
it as n more dangerous myth than beuw 
God. ■ "..jj t 

Tom, her incredibly understand# 
band, sums up his wife at one pointi'^* 
first met you, you were always 
your mother. ! was very impressed' A r 


‘ that are deemed to distinguish the ideal 
^ dtizen". Whereas The High Consistory urges 
r that art “does not seek to change maps", 
K ‘^Literature and Politics” imposes no obliga- 


tion on the artist to observe those that exist. 

“Literature and Politics" puts the glum and 
equivocal Faiilandia (Failland is a barely dis- 
guised Ireland) into some kind of perspective. 
Stuart's aesthetic absolutism and cultural pes- 
simism find little to enjoy in the dominant 
“psychological climate” of post-Separation 
Ireland, shared by “bastard peasant and primi- 
tive Catholic”. Ostensibly bien peasant about 
the “older, Gaelic peasant cultural tradition” 
(Joyce’s “cubic twalette"), his real preoccupa- 
tion is the tacky pluralism - “materialist, anti- 
imaginative, anti-art" of the 1980s. 

The gulf between the writer and the politi- 
cian is unbridgeable; the ruck of party politics 
which Stuart Vegards with patrician distaste can 
be reduced to opportunism clobbering self- 
interest. The artist embroils himself to the de- 
triment of his art: “psychic, evolutionary ener- 
gy runs in other than political channels, which 
are usually clogged by the Inert debris of popu- 
lar opinion”. Given the debased nature of poli- 
tical ambition, the artist can hope to make an 
impact on the imaginative life of his limes only 
if he acts surreptitiously and indirectly: 

I realise that the dreaming of a handful of poets and 
novelists is not going to bring down a whole complex 
edifice. But passion, particularly imaginative pas- 
sion, is a slow, underground, eroding process, and it 
spreads from mind to mind and heart to heart, until 
one day . . . unforeseen events are suddenly inevit- 
able. 

Faillandia is consistent with this analysis to 
the extent that it promotes sexual and religious 
as well as imaginative (albeit rather thed and 
etiolated) passion. Its dominant tone is, 
however, a long way from the essay’s trans- 
formational breeziness; the victories that pas- 
sion and intuition win are small where they are 
not Pyrrhic. 

Although the blurb designates Failland as 
“Kafkaesque", Stuart’s cursory allegorizing of 
his “beloved and hated land" excuses him the 
detailed analysis required of the political novel 
proper. Gideon's political nous is strictly im- 
paired - he is more inclined to quote Dostoev- 
sky and Reich than Lenin, Castro or Guevara. 
The trouble begins when the government 
announces its plan to make adultery illegal - 
almost the only legislative act guaranteed to irk 
him to anything approximating action. The 
political situation deteriorates, there is a good 


deal of sketchy and apparently well-mannered ! 
street fighting, followed by the arrival of the i 
mysterious and hopelessly melodramatic Col- I 
onel Klotz und the threat of super-power in- ' 
tervcnlion. The failure to make any of this real 
and immediate betrays Stuart’s essential lack 
of interest in matters political. When compar- 
ing the ideas of the opposing factions, Gideon 
concludes that “one was roughly the shape, 
hnd the feel and, if touched by an organ of 
sense, say the tongue, would have much the 
same old, tepid and somewhat stale taste as 
another". 

The only response available to him is to start 
an anti-establishment magazine which is soon 
driven underground - the eponymous FaiUan- 
dla. For all that it is not aimed at “those who 
were considered informed on matters of poli- 
tics, culture and economics", for all that its 
editor bristles at the cultural presuppositions of 
rival publications as much as at the state of the 
nation , this haruspica! little magazine becomes 
a best-seller and a focus for disaffection. The 
first issue carries an account of the demise of 
institutional religion, space fiction, a racing 
column and comments on the redundancy of 
parliamentary democracy- thus suggesting an 
editorial policy calculated to tax the intellect- 
ual curiosity of the uverage Faillancler, who 
nevertheless seems to derive comfort and a 
way forward from it. 

As in all Stuart’s novels, sexuality is a con- 
spicuous preoccupation; Gideon takes every 
opportunity for sexual fantasy and his wife 
Kathy is moved to make a modest contribution 
to the debate after a hurried coupling behind a 
display case in the Geological Museum - “what 
on astonishing thing sex is". In spite of. her 
description of orgasm as “a revolution Inside 
me", sexuality is not provocative, subversive, 
anti-authoritarian or a way of expressing dis- 
content. Stuart elaborates an essentially pri- 
* vate, genital metaphysics which euphemizes 
libidinal strivings as the “beast’s . . . beguil- 
ings”, conceals erections with guff about the 
“fallen angel" and "uprisen beast" and pro- 
motes the qncomplicatediy redemptive possi- 
bilities of sex: “the whole hostile world was 
having its foundation washed away in the tidal 
wave of orgasm". 

Faillandia is discomfiting because it pro- 
ceeds in an evasive and sideways fashion. 


Stuart's insistence on the passive receptivity of 
the writer encourages equivocations of all 
kinds. Gideon’s refusal to commit himself to 
opinions or sides looks disconcertingly like 
simple political illiteracy. He is consistently 
embarrassed and self-deprecatory, mistrustful 
of all initiatives, pathologically unassertive ; his 
chronic retreats from enthusiasm flirt out- 
rageously with bathos: “While I was reading 
R. D. Laing l was full of new ideas, but after- 
wards I couldn’t recall a single one of them” or 
“There were times for caution and times for 
daring. Not being sure which of these this was. 
Gideon said: 'Yes and No.’" An irremediable 
amateur, he is suspicious of the professional- 
ism of the politician, literary critic and “gang- 
ster revolutionary". Guided by unspecified 
"psychic and numinous” criteria, he is the kind 
of revolutionary more frequently to be found 
on a chaise longue or a psychiatrist’s couch. 

It may be that a belated rehabilitation of 
Francis Stuart has begun: although Faillandia 
has os yet no British publisher, Black List, 
Section H has been published by Penguin and 
he has been allowed his say on Channel Four. 
Although not represented particularly well by 
this new book, he is an important writer who is 
also one of the Inst remaining links with the 
Irish literary renaissance: Yeats praised him 
long before vilifying him as a Nazi; he was the 
son-in-law of Maude Gonne, an habitufi of 
George Russell (A. E.)’s at-homes. His choice 
of a foreign country in preference to his own 
does not of itself invalidate his work; but his 
neglect by the literary establishment has been 
damaging. Stuart has been so far outside the 
mainstream for so long that it would be surpris- 
ing if his writing were not idiosyncratic to a 
degree, if his ducking and weaving did not 
seem somewhat beside the point. It is difficult 
to imagine the terms in which one might debate 
the proposition that ideas like “tlie dictatorship 
of the proletariat” hove failed to penetrate the 
human psyche because “they can’t be trans- 
ferred into a dream". Stuart's detaclunent from 
events is sufficiently extreme to encourage him 
to draw historical parallels which, leaving aside ■ 
questions of their precision* are of little con- 
ceivable use: “Substitute the Torah for the 
New Testament and the State of Israel lit the 
early years after its foundation was very dose 
to Dostoevsky’s Holy Russia.” 
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f'When two of -his stories appeared in Ad$m 
fjMars-Jones’s.anthology of gay and lesbian fle- 
i( tlon ,Mae West Is Dead (1983), Simon Burt Was 
'rightly singled out by several reviewers as a 
^writer of peculiar talent. His -first collection 


ends up, with equanimity, on a couch with his 
own street-wise son, Fred. It is a Horribly well- 
paced little saga. The narrator of "QB/3854/ ; 
294 & 6" reports as objectively as possible on 
his re-creation of a “behavioural experiment” 
bas£d on the “races of the dead”, organized by 
Kurt Franz, that feature in Jean-Franqois 
Steiner’s Treblinka. , 

Burt’s Style is remote and distinctive. Iri , 
several stories, his dialogue heightens the arti- 
fice of conversation by pruning, away the ex- 
pected punctuation, distancing the reader from 
the reassurances pf normal speech. Oh occa- 
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iri the snows of northern Ontario. Elegantly 
written k. Mayo is the pseudonym of a 
."distinguished, novelist" — and put together, 
bii t the plot Remains resolutely mysteridhs, arid 
the hero’s Instant Iransmogrlficatipn into gun- 
toting heavy frpm peaqe-Joymg playwright is 
hot altogether credible.' 
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wilted CODS clues about hiS intentions/ only to short stories, narrated, for the most part, by 
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superintendents that they’re making fools of 
themselves. With her mop and duster she 
moves in exalted circles, uncovering a corpse in 
the House of Lords, concealing the evidence of 
a corgi’s misdemeanour in the gardens of a 
large house in central London, and sorting out . 
a problem concerning. the obituary column of 
The Times. Plot occarionnlly a little, thin, but 
narration and characterization 1 light; and 
amusing. ;, ' - . 
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Emily Dickinson and Her Culture: The soul’s 
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368pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
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CHRISTOPHER E.G. BENFEY 
Emily Dickinson and the Problem of Others 
131pp. University of Massachusetts Press; 
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Dickinson: The anxiety of gender 
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Emily Dickinson's poetry Is so immediately 
recognizable that it seems wholly idiosyncratic: 
the punctuation by dashes, the hymnal metres, 
the cryptic mixture of sentimentality and in- 
explicable foreboding, the grammatical 
ellipses und quirky vocabulary together make 
her work apparently unique, without antecen- 
dents or believable successors. Barton Levi St 
Amand’s Emily Dickinson and Her Culture is a 
welcome corrective to this first impression, de- 
fining her poems as “part of a recognizable 
genre” and “of her age as well as beyond it”. 
The genre is that which Emerson described as 
“Verses of the Portfolio" - poetry written, 
usually by women , for scrap-books and circula- 
tion within a small family circle, in simple 
forms and confining Itself to domestic and local 
subjects (which were perceived as being parti- 
cularly feminine). Like many truths that have 
gone largely unnoticed this seems startlingly 
obvious once it has been pointed out and, as St 
Armand indicates, the description was first ap- 
plied to Emily Dickinson’s work by the one 
literary editor to whom she dared submit a few 
poems, Thomas Wentworth Higginson. ■ . , 

St Armand;* evidence for Higginson’s claim 
H unexceptionable, but mast of his bodkis 
coqcemed not so much .with the formal con- 
vention within which Dickinson was writing, as 
with the effect on her work of the artistip'cul- : 
tute of. her time; £ier letters reveal "a keen: 


li t?’ :■>; 


interest in the literature published when she 
was a young woman, and though she was en- 
thusiastic about familiar names like George 
Eliot and Mrs Browning she was equally ex- 
cited about popular authors who have long 
been forgotten. St Armand has read these 
authors and his findings are illuminating: Lydia 
Sigourney, Elizabeth Phelps and Harriet 
Prescott Spofford wrote on death and the after- 
life, on domestic tribulation and sundered 
lovers, on feelings of religious exaltation in 
romantic landscapes, in ways which do often 
sound very like much of Dickinson's verse. St 
Armand has even found a likely source for 
Dickinson's metaphor (in “Further in Summer 
than the Birds”) of an evening landscape as a 
cathedra! with crickets as its hidden choristers. 
In 1859 Oliver Wendell Holmes published The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table, whose 
heroine is a young girl given to writing port- 
folio verses, one of which runs in part 

When, turning round their dial-track. 

Eastward the lengthening shadows pass. 

Her little mourners, clad in black 
The crickets, sliding through the grass. 

Shall pipe for her an evening mass 

and Emily Dickinson in using the same notion 
even uses the same rhyme (“grass / mass”). St 
Armand is good on Elizabeth Phelps's 
“Biedermeier Paradise", an apt phrase for the 
pretty whimsy that clogs many of Dickinson's 
poems, and he is particularly interesting when 
he draws parallels between the kinds of 
romantic and religiose landscape painting 
fashionable in mid-nineteenth-century New 
England (and assiduously collected by Austin 
Dickinson) and the vague feelings of religious 
awe associated with sunsets and distant vistas 
in Austin's sister's poetry. 

But despite St Armand's persuasiveness in 
locating the sources of Emily Dickinson’s 
imaginative world in the culture about her, it 
becomes more and more evident as we read his 
parallel examples that Dickinson’s poetry is 
interesting in almost exactly inverse propor- 
tion to the extent to which it resembles the 
popular models he has found. If she had stayed 
at the level of Lydia Sigourney there would be 
little reason for reading her now, and the book . 
paradoxically leaves us with an even stronger 
sense , oh her specialness. It ■ is moreover, a 
; difficult book to read with pleasure; It is: very 
repetitious iand the' sentimental writing St 
Aripand has investigated seems to have had a 
dire influence, op bis own rather coy prose. 
Nevertheless it is a real contribution to our 
understanding of Emily Dickinson's Cultural ; 
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CLAUDE SIMON Nobel Prize 1985 
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milieu and the ways in which this decisively 
influenced her writing. 

If St Armand can seem too eager to reduce 
his subject to the elements she owed to her 
environment, Christopher E. G. Benfey in his 
study of the theme of privacy in her poems 
treats her at times almost ahistorically, quoting 
Wittgenstein and J. L. Austin, comparing her 



psychologically sophisticated 
determination not to fail this testcanm*' 
irritating reading. Her treatment of ifcL 
on death, immortality and Dickie, 
distinctive sense of metaphysical bereaLi 
is skimpy and makeshift, and she 
more interested in the poems on 
tionslups und on love. In these lattersfc 
ceives a plot which she assumes to k*Lm 
ly happened - that the poet feitsfewj 
promised love and that it was then Iohj 3 
single happy meeting when the affairs 

mnti mil Ufiam Uann ■■ ‘ 


frustration for Dickinson, and it is out * 
frustration that her poetry was wriltts-s 
experience of having desires that were it 
fectly gratified through her major! 
tionships, including her relationships i 
gunge, is the central fact of Emily Dickie 
life”. This sounds plausible, but then the 
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AUhoiish it is not the practice of the TLS to publish obituaries, we have chosen to commemorate 
r Jnffrev Grlgson, Robert Graves and Philip Larkin with personal tributes from younger poets 
whn knew them or were influenced by them. The first two are printed here ; in a forthcoming issue 
tf wlll print a P° em abottl Larkin by Andrew Motion. 

Geoffrey Grigson, 1905-1985 


Peter Reading 


Geoffrey Grigson was a national monument 

The S odal" V d b l Physicdt >“'™»| 

“ nd l r0Uc se “ Sr„“a you*hft-l bibliophile spree, con- 

. . . !i nnlu ku th* IpoP.nHprv 


suasively interprets as the probing of the 
of human awareness of divine purpose* In- 
credibly links this attentiveness for 


to twentieth-century poets like Louise Gluck 
and Frank Bidart, and spending an inordinate 
amount of space, in such a short book, on 
modem legal definitions of privacy; all this 
seems beside the point. He is best when dis- 
cussing specific poems, though he sometimes 
worries a text unconscionably for meanings to 
suit his analysis; he remarks in passing: “It has* 
been my aim to complicate Dickinson's state- 
ment" - which seems a perverse ambition and 
one in which he has certainly succeeded. His 
book examines whether the privacy of her 

poetry “is elected or inevitable” and “whether 

she makes room for ways in which privacy can meaning, everywhere apparent in bi 
be transcended or violated or shared", and he 
concludes that despairing of knowledge of 
others she looked for “nearness", an intimacy 
not based on cognition. Benfey is an adroit 
advocate for his point of view, but the book 
reads as an elegant essay around a problem 
that uses Dickinson as'an example, rather than 
as an aid towards the understanding of her 
work. We are left with' a much stronger im- 
pression of Benfey’s mind than of Dickinson’s. 

Vivian R. Poliak’s and Jane Donahue 
Eberwein’s books - are thematic analyses of 
Dickinson’s poetry, using it as evidence of her 
mental preoccupations. As her poems con- 
stantly imply a hidden plot, this sort of gues- letter, “’Tis n dangerous moment for 
g-game is yery tempting, but any conclu- when the meaning goes out of things tfj 


tained contributions not only by the legendary 
but also by one Ewart, who was at that time 
(the saucy Sixties) re-emergent. 

1 thought of Grigson then as an editor, critic, 
English amateur natural historian - I didn't 
know much of his poetry. I read him on Ben 
....... — - Nicholson and Henry Moore and a painter I’d 

cen uryXric po°et V y e ' a} ”«4 hitherto regarded ’a, a clumsy eccentric - 
century lyric poet. K & j Pal[ner ( w hose pictures have seemed 

In general Poliak believes DickinuoiW tQ me eve r since). I was first and per- 
the poet says she is talking about hunanpi manently attracted to the poems of William 
and love, and assumes that she is reafljugA Banjes b Grfgson’s enthusiastic commentary 
about them when she says she is lalkiagi^ ^ lbemi His topographical and historical 

guides had the same quality of pointing out 
something good one had somehow missed. His 
accounts of flora Bnd fauna were knowledge- 
able and not poetically twee. His reviews 
amused me greatly; exposing humbuggery, 

. „ , _ .spotting talent, valuing sense, zapping 

cogently puts it no-one has yet ailMfW®, ; ^ ura . They were healthy, good fun to read 
demonstrate that Dickinson . ..dmw (though the dissected probably didn’t relish 
herself for love like the valiant speakerd® , hcm > and the attendant whines of “cruelty" 
prove it now’ (poem 357)", The p«nag . anti-vivisection lot were entertaining, 

death, immortality and the qurit this desultory way many of us have learned 

physical meaning she places at thecenmilfis f rom orfgson. 

oeuvre ; as the poet herself said, "my bjuai£ The verse has the same diversity of interests , 

circumference” - a remark that Eberan® enthusiasms, ferocities. There are mortal 

breedings and celebrations. The value of good 
' things is Grigson’s continual theme. He is in- 
sistent that certain things or people are excel- 
. lent, and those, therefore, that aren’t, provoke 
his satiric flourishes. “Another verse-review- 
' ^D^Squi^rsneatly dispatched in one squib as a 


God and death. Eberwein almost revfna* 
formula; she points out that a great ius 
Dickinson’s poems are clearly peisMapX 
(“written by” a mariner, an earl, a dJB 
bride, a corpse etc) and suggests ibatuxS 
the love poems fall into this category; aS 



poetry, to “the Puritan 
which interpreted all incidents, as evidtair 
Jehovah’s will. A recolleciiori’ quoted If* 

apparently waiting for the disclosure of**! 5 ' Robert Graves, 1895-1985 

ing in this way: “She had a habit of dtei** 6 
rapt attention as if she were listening W 
thing very faint and far off. We children 
saw her at sunset, standing M Ihekilct**®, 
dow, peering through a: vista in.jhetreeswg 

western sky . . . The crucially hnpiw^ Someone told me, when I was in my twenties, 


sacrifice to precisely the same cause as that 
which engenders the celebratory, haikuesque: 

An item of best being is 
Halving this pear and in its 
Ivory seeing this black 
Star of Seeds. 

“Items of best being” are what he was good at 
guiding us towards. It is his gratitude for these 
which lends tension to his elegiac strengths: 

You are young, you two, in loving: 

Why should you wonder what endearments 
Old whisper still to old In bed. 

Or what the one left will say and say, 

Aloud, when nobody overhears, to the one 
Who irremediably is dead? 

The poems got better and their author more 
prolific towards the end of his life (a new col- 
lection, Persephone’s Flowers, will be pub- 
lished in June 1986). At their most impressive 
they have a Hopkins-like concision and cohe- 
sion brought about by an individual, subtle 
internal homophony. 

The poet’s notebooks, 77ie Private Art 
(1982), are unassumingly wise and useful. In 
these, as in ail his writing, he finds things for us 
that we didn't know -a botanical observation, 
a painter’s quality, an anonymous gravestone 
poem, a new insight to Quasimodo’s "And 
suddenlyit'sevening”. , . . There's an implicit 
generosity in a writer’s sharing these items of 
best being - which quality also served to make 
Grigson the superlative anthologist he was. 

Geoffrey Grigson was rare- a writer who, by 
affecting what one saw and thought, affected 
one's life. What he wrote of dead Auden is 
applicable to himself: 

You are not. But time, after you, by you 
Ts diffe rent by your defiance. 


moments of Dickinson’s poems occuritto®^ that I bad been influenced by Robert Graves, 
feels not merely that she cannot %htly surprised, I turned to his Collected 

ing, but that there is none; as she Towns ( 1959 ). Nevermind about the content - 


Ihad other sources for my classical references, 

- ,■ .t— ' -^-^Wry-iale props and obsession with love -but 

sions drawn from such evidence mu$t of their stands straight - and punctual - and j«f ® we were bits of what I had thought to be my 

nature be unvenfiable, and are often, little signal comes.” Eberwein may be lea Wn diction glaring at me, together with famll- 

more than prurient gossip. Neither of these cated than Poliak, but In locating -fteWB: ® constructions, mannerisms, and even 

books is negligible, but Eberwein's is the bet- tuous destitution” of Dickinspn’s p*™? mytoms, I hastily composed a deliberately 

ter, mainly because she. is more willing to trust such moments, rather than in heremC'^K, J^esian poem about the Muse, dedicated it 

tier anthnr anH ■ beguiled by psycho-’ ' over a suitor who may or may not>ye« 22 ^p ; tomy newly ideptified master, and hoped I bad 

she provides a much more convincing 
of the poet. • r : -c/.. 

Baslei H.;.-' 1 . 


her author, and less- 
babble, ; ” 

Pollali berates another critic for not being 


Fleur Adcock 


to A\ j>. 


i'- Behind me the garden descends to, water. ■; : - ' 

^^bigbtythe bpllpon drifts over the .river, '■[ 

’ V : ’• Mr jets stain thA r 


: esotd zcdhim. I was wary of stylistic influ- 
ences, nervously picking over my verses for 
aghs of Eliot, Yeats add other heavies, but it 
bad not detained to me that Graves had a style: 
I thought what he wrote was just poetry - a 
Ijj substance like distilled water, safely non- 
Mdlctlve,: ; , 

This b a view. he might have endorsed.; He 
•B faU of ididsynefasies, and some of His most 
nwmorabie poems arelhe Odder ones (“Warn- 


novels, as well as criticism (some of it wonder- 
fully or, when it punctures a cherished 
favourite, alarmingly subversive), history, 
mythology and autobiography, ’AH this is 
admirable; but what most people find hard to 
take is,' of course. The -White Goddess, that 
obsessed interweaving of Greek, Hebrew and 
Celtic my tholoaf with occult alphabet-lore arid 
much else into a ruling philosophy. The true, 
poet, Graves insisted, must be literally in love 
with the White Goddess (the Lunar Muse), in a 
succession of her human incarnations: the 
main theme of poetry is, properly, the relations 
of man and woman”. The poems he himself 
wrote on this theme include sdme of the most 
haunting and durable love-lyrics pf this century 
- for example, “Sick Love” and “The Sea 
Horse” - but ‘a thesis which excludes everyone 
but heterosexual maiep from the status of poet 
simply will not do. - , . ' '• • . 

By 1970, when I heard Qrayesread his poet- 
ry at the Mermaid theatre jn London , my early 
admiration had given way tp an amused 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

[ understand, of course, that Christmas cards 
that play a tunc when .you open them (usually 
"Silent Night", a sardonic jest) arc already 
tired trouser, or old hat, or warmed-over 
kedgeree, or whatever the expression is; and 
likewise cards that light up are as old as Christ- 
mas Past (there was surely some ingenious 
Victorian device that scraped a piece of flint 
against phosphorus-impregnated parchment, 
bringing about frightful industrial ailments 
among the card-gum mers of Bavaria, and 
various catastrophes in English nurseries - 
“Disobedient Child Incinerated. Sash Only 
Clue"); nevertheless, 1985 was probably the 
first year in which you could buy. If so minded, 
cards that lit up and played a tune. 

They aren't very state-of-the-art as yet; or 
rather the sta te of the art of which they are part 
is not yet very artful, since all they can do is 
represent Christmas trees with flashing lights 
in their branches, or, by a bold leap of the 
fancy, birthday cakes with flashing candles, in 
which case the melody you hear is “Happy 
Birthday", readily distinguishable from “Silent 
Night". But soon, such is the power of an idea 
whose time has come, the very same circuitry 
will no doubt be used to depict pounding hearts 
for St Valentine, glistening tears for Mother's 
Day, the twinkle of departing wing-tips for 
Bon Voyage, the coruscation of Roman Can- 
dles for Guy Fawkes Day cards. (You don’t 
send Guy Fawkes Day cards? You will. CUPI- 
DITAS, the Campaign for Universal and Pro- 
fitable Incrementing of Demand In Toiletries 
And Stationery, is coming your way.) 

There's nothing new about the multiple- 
function card either (Turn those tired old 
funeral baked meats into tasty bridal vol-au- 
vents). I have an exceptionally unllfelike 
child's squeaker-book from Taiwan, three 
leaves of snorts, beeps and woofles, accompa- 
nied by a peculiarly pawky text: "Just press the 
picture and our Friends the lamb ‘BEE’, the 
cat ‘MEOWS’, and the little birdie goes 
’TWEET. TWEET'. What an amusing book 
this isl’’ For some reason the book sold poorly; 
it was re issued (after a brainstorming session in 
some smoky creative-ideas boardroom in 
‘ World Child-Book House, -Taipei) for a more' 
forward looking^ industriai-oriented/techtio- 1 
= : ; ' praxis generation, with the same internal . 

mechanism , but with glittering pictures of jet-.' 
j planes, . hovercraft arid : monotails- 1 going ' 
‘"BEE”, “MEOWS”, or-V-TWEpT. t\yEET.”* : 
It is mushrooming inexorably, is the'.suprp- 
v .book, ithe Computer-Enhanced-Priut-En- > 
yirpament, and these, pioneering examples ' 
wiU seem irt the perspective qf^me as epochal 


as the work of F.S. Clifford, even though now 
they may seem mere swaddlings, creatures 
from the electronic cradle, though ... I'm 
sorry, what is it? 

Gifford, F. S. Gifford of School Street, Bos- 
ton, creator of Romance of Perfume Lands, or 
ihe Search for Captain Jacob Hole. Haven’t 
you? What rotten luck. I've got my copy here 
beside me, the first genuine sponsored fiction, 
the first fully advertising-resource-exploiting 
piece of literature in the world. While the odd 
discreet commercial break was nothing new, 
Gifford was the Erst to pen a full-length essay 
on the superiority of his own business, and then 
embed it in acres of prosaic advertising. 

Gifford was not just an author but also a 
druggist, unguentier, scent-chandler and spice- 
person. The tale (he seems to have written it 
himself) concerns a Bostonian perfume-mon- 
ger who takes ship with a school chum who is 
looking for a long-lost father, a merry acroba- 
tic Irish stowaway, and various other in- 
terested parties, for an adventurous voyage 
around the world and back to Boston, finding 
time along the way for various olfactory adven- 
tures, a cochineal plantation, an enfleurage at 
Grasse, a grove oF Tonka or Coumarouma 
beans, hot to mention a hostage-taking situa- 
tion in New Zealand when the Maori brigand 
Uamoak Aik hijacks the party, who escape 
thanks to a device involving incandescent plati- 
num which causes the savages to sink in terror 
to their knees. The same device involves them 
in further adventures off the coast of Africa, 
when the ship’s crew and passengers sleep from 
Mombasa to Aden in consequence of one of 
the chums having experimentally filled the 
Magic Perfumer with opium. ("We told him 
not to mention it and that we were all liable to 
mistakes.") . 

For most of the novel the text alternates 
regularly with full-page advertisements for the 
Orgauita (will play any tune that was ever writ- 
ten in a melodious fashion), the Stereoptlcon 
Exhibition, the Celebrated Morris Chair, 
Ladies' Angular Penmanship, Radical Writ- 
ings in German, Cancer Cured without the 
Knife; though when the adventure and the SS 
Cynthia are well out to sea, the action is 
allowed to continue for several pages at a time, 
before being cut off jn mid huitiorouS-English- 
mpjiolpgue: “1 feel rather shaky in my timbers 
for niy. .’linger 'was : hin CORNS CORNS 
■ CORNS; Why Us£ , Strong Mineral Add7" 
•Shortly thereafter the long-lost Captain is 
found, midst mangosteen? and durian, Savage 
Queens and “Hub" drawers (“jndispensible to 
.larger men, whp appreciate comfort”), a civet. 
> kitfen Is acquired for the travellers to pet and 1 
admire the content of its anal sacs, the lost are' 
reunited,, Peruvian Balsam is studied; Hal- 
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ford’s Celebrated Leicestershire Sauce is com- 
mended (“adulteration is one of the evils of 
these high-pressure times”), the deserving are 
enriched by the discovery of an ambergris mine 
(reflecting the author’s touching belief that 
ambergris is the dung of constipated whales), 
and all and sundry sail for home, not forgetting 
the virtues of Byrne’s Life-In vigors tor (“a self- 
cure for debility no matter from what cause it 
arises, warranted in all cases”) and, in all other 
cases, Bryan’s Electrovoltaic Belt (“Made a 
New Man of Me - Wm Gilchrist , U nion , NY) . 


Sadly, my 1875 edition of Perfume Lands is not 
all it might be. As I turn each page, each magic 
casement into fafiry lands, it cracks from side to 
side like the Lady of Shalott’s mirror (or at 
times from top to bottom). The Curse has un- 
doubtedly come upon it, and it is a curse which 
is increasingly affecting the kind of books 
printed on acidified wood-pulp after 1854. 
Librarians are vying with each other to make 
the most apocalytic forecast; "30 percent of my 
books are already chemically dead”, says one; 
“there will be no nineteenth-century popular 
fiction left by 2015” says another. Desperate 
remedies are proposed. The normal use of 
books must cease. Their terminally sick pages 
may only turn for the embalmer's eye of the 
microfiche camera. No unauthorized contact 
with books is to be permitted. Book purchases 
must cease until the gigantic work of copying 
has been paid for: meanwhile all available re- 
sources are to be directed to the search for a 
cure, a search probably vain since the fatal 
changes have already taken place. The para- 
llels are inescapable; we are dealing with an 
outbreak of bibliographic AIDS, with a 
penumbra of AIDS-panic. I suggested this to a 
colleague the other day, and he was scandal- 
ized by my frivolity; then made a remark that 
illustrated, my point. The Americans seem to 
be much more worried about this than us; they 
would be, of course, because their cheap books 
are more likely to catch it.” Lack of fibre, don’t 
you know- 


; Mr Qiajto had two sons, and there is no law of 
•entail in .the publishing trade: thus it came 
about that Pickering begat, on the one hand, 
Chatto and, Windus, who published books, arid 
on the other Pickering and Chatto, who sold 
books that others published, and so the hpuse. 
of Pickering, one of the great names in the 
nineteenth-century book-trade (they actually 
invented the clqth-bound and later the cloth- 
encased book, which is to say they invented 
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modern publishing) ceased to be 

So Sir William Rees-Mogg was 
ably delighted to announce the resuscii 
the Pickering imprint, the banner unfa! 
will march the ranks of the Pickering 
sets of the complete works of various 
sages whose complete works are more ^ 
unavailable nt the moment. The fim p2 
(arriving in sections of eight or ien<S 
next eighteen months), comprises 
Darwin and Babbage. The secoodT 
already assembling In base camps or boyfe 
their troopships, will contain NewtonT 
Hume, and Mary WoJlstonecraft katLs 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. Behind them dim|yo«i 
cerns whole armies of the wise. 

The books are to be edited by 
considerable thought has gone intostSf 
the most appropriate editions to repriSf 
ly the last revised); there will be (ulj ^ 
notes, introductions and indexes vfe 
appropriate, durable binding, dean pria 
on plague-proof paper. They will cost m 
£40 per volume , less to subscribers. Hmeh 
nonsense about limited and numbered d 
tions: the intention is to furnish a stuk 
edition which will be instantly available ton 
new university in Venezuela or Tuvalu, 
old one with a new grant. Liberates cal 
equipped without recourse to the rareto 
trade. (lean see, dimly, reluctantly, thatte 
might be some people who would think ii 
good idea.) 

Are they needed? To be sure. The Dn 
industry, industrious though it is, has safr 
lously failed to provide texts of more that 
handful of Darwin’s books. If you van 
know what Darwin said about his gran&fc 
or what he wrote about barnacles (still 
essentia] reference to drripedlsts, apart ba 
any historical importance) you are forced* 
search shelves, or wait while someone d»s 
for you; some of my customers have bend 
ing patiently for years. Many titles baa a 
been in print for a centiy: various 1 
prints have appeared and since vanished.) 
twenty-nine volumes of Darwin, will col? 
£1,130 (pre-publication): it would be nt 
teresting challenge for a bookseller tdwto 
far he could get in assembling original editia 
of the texts for that price. Some of the alii 
botanical titles would be easy; you'ecuki^ 

. settle for a reprint of the first edition of (ty 
of Species’, Tile Zoology of the Beaglt (** 
bird plates by Gould) would cost. you 0? 
times more than the whple set. By.fWfl#* 
the least Interesting result of this usefol,*® 
prise will be that Malthusians and pare® 
and Babbage-men will have to fat* Itew* 
sciences and decide whether they art 
of the word or hoarders of the book ; . 1 
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usherette, -Boyle'g promiscuous' Alaskan ion- 
. , ofS.Erdrich’s casually fetal coupling, and Gur- 
: ganus> runaway toother in the 1920s South. • 

. .. Stories like these establish a kind of geography . 

■ of. American pain, wi^h humour and wildness 
• mixed in, through the likes of Boyle’s “oak- ■ 
.framed water-bed” and “a voice so deep if 
1 , would hive ma^e Johnny Cashltqni pale". 
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'Shall I Die?' 

S| r , _ Peter Beal’s succinct account (Letters. 
January 3) of the manuscript context of “Shall I 
die?" is very welcome, as is his closing sugges- 
tion that the poem “reads . . . very much like a 
song lyric". There is in fact a group of early 
seventeenth-century songs which offers strik- 
ing similarities with the text recently exhumed 
and which suggests that “Shall I die?" belongs 
to a much more specific class of poems than the 
“Petrarchan conventions" to which Gary 
Taylor and Robin Robbins refer (December 
20 ). 

“Shall I die?’’’s closest links seem to be with 
the text of Dowland’s “Shall I sue? shall I seek 
for grace?" (no 19 of The Second Book of 
Songs and Ayres, 1600, the poet of which is, as 
far as we know, unknown): 

Shall 1 sue? shall I seek for grace? 

Shall I pray? shall I prove? 

Shall I strive to a heavenly joy 
With an earthly love? 

Shall I think that a bleeding heart 
Or a wounded eye, 

Or a sigh can ascend the clouds 
To attain so high? 

This songseems to be at the head of a whole set 
of “Shall I . . .?” lyrics. These include “Shall I 
come if I swim?’’ (Philip Rosseter, A Book of 
Ayres, 1601); “Shall I look to ease my grief?", 
set by Robert Jones, Ultimum Vale (1605), 
Ferrabosco (1609) and Lichfield (1613); Dow- 
land’s own later “Shall I strive with words to 
move?” (A Pilgrim’s Solace, 1612); “Shall I be 
with joys deceived?" (William Corkine, Ayres, 
1612); Campion’s “Shall I come, sweet love, to 
thee?" and "Shall I then hope when faith is 
fled?" (The Third Book of Ayres, 1618); and 
John Attey’s “Shall I tell you whom I love?" 
(77ie First Book of Ayres, 1622). Many of the 
other song-texts reprinted in Fetlowes’s and 
Doughtie’s collections also rely on a “Shall 

1 . . .?" refrain. The opening lines of another 
song in Jones’s Ultimum Vale give the flavour 
of this little genure as well as any: 

Whal If I sped where I least expected? What shall I 
* say? Shall I lie? 

Whal jfl missed where I most affected? What shall I 
do? Shall I die? 

There seems then to have been a rash of “Shall 

1 . . .?" lyrics printed in the first two decades of 
the seventeenth century, and Beal’s observa- 
tion that the earliest datable poems in MS Rawl 
poet I6Q belong to the 1600s encourages us to 
place "Shall I die?" as a product of this fashion . 

The presence of the poem in this group 
i. would raise several questions of literary In- 
terest. Does it stand In any specific relation to 
;■ theDowland song of 16007 Would knowledge 
; of it as a member of a group of songs affect the 
way we respond to its structure or language? 
And if Shakespeare’s name continues to be 
, “todated with the poem (as the Oxford edi- 
; tora threaten It will) what areas of Shake- 
spearean Interest are served by the ascription? 
.Opposing Gary Taylor, Robbins arid I'. A. 
Shapiro (Letters, December 27) argue that the 
conventional 'nature of the poem's material dis- . 
qualifies any; positive identification. If one. is - 
; wly looking for authorial identity it may; but; 
i ^riantic Identity is derived froth a less dubious 
, notion of textual individuality, ope thpt can be 
i approached by a process of successive approx- 
l • . stloQ.; Spveral o( the "Shall I poems, ; 

[ us ? 1 tatemiti rhyme; several conclude with the ■ 
Pun on dying; mosiposltion their "Shall i:. . ;7” 

I S u ^ons Til '(he first sfenza , and most of those 
■ at .the beginning of the first and. 

[ ^orines. Out of this; the Ppwland song arid 
^halLi die?^ draw even more closely together.', 
i S.^ koth of tbem repeat their; questions 
: . wthin the llne. aqd both of them underline this , 
[ Internal sound' effects, And of i, 

t . very question with which the Dow- 

.appeal's at the beginning .of the; 
| W 1 ‘‘Shall I die?” (treating the poem aq r 

i ■ .•PPosed of eight-line stanzas)., 1 . 

B share identity, in '‘figures of 
1 as figures of speech . The in ter- ^ 
common to all there ; poems 
tVcerii with . answers as well as 
is area fop the Dowlarid rong 
i?“ are drawn together by simi- 
Imately , by a significant differ^' 
f ^t-Mapza similar material; 
ordered in' a Similar wajy ; Both| 
/dr’s passiqn as desire or lust; 
hf.Wa^dream:; In’ the Dbwlririd; 


Unbraces The Brothers Adam 

°,! he ' haild - l * le “Shall I die?” poet develops sir, - David N. King has written to you (Janu- 
the idea of the dream (and it is this curious a ry 10) to complain of Kerry Downes’s sloppi- 
nve-stanza "dream-vision” episode which dis- ness in not listing our mistakes, which lie then 
torts the thematic and structural conventional- proceeds to do for him. But whereas Professor 
ism of the whole) into Rproleptic image of the Downes did find one genuine printer's error 
success he then decides to pursue. There is thus ("Adams” for “Adam" : even if the brothers 
an inverse relation between the two poems in allowed a final “s” - that was before standard 
terms of dramatic direction: one could char- spelling, let that pass) Mr King's “mistakes” 
acterize this as the fact that although both are of a different nature, 
poems imply the negative answer to the ques- . We are accused of "implying” (p 11 1) that 
tions from which they start, the question from Moor Park was an Adam house. That page 
which “Shall I die?” starts is the answer pro- deals entirely with a number of tapestry rooms; 
vided by the Dowland song: “Yet will not she and Moor Park, which has one (with famous 
pity my grief/ Therefore die I must. /Silly heart Adam furniture it it), is an Adam house for 

then yield to die / Perish in despair . . It is that purpose: much as Croome Court (over the 
interesting to note that Dowland’s own later page) Is an Adam house as well, although the 
“Shall I strive . . .?" serves as a kind of dramatic exterior was certainly not designed by any of 

postscript to “Shall I die?". the brothers. 

As all this should make clear, the rela- Second, the fact that an Adam drawing for 
tionship we suggest is of the “companion" the facade of Ugbrooke exists does not mean 
kind. This would clearly have implications for that Capability Brown had nothing to do with 
their relative dating. The Dowland seems to be the appearance of the house, 

the stronger candidate for the primary posi- Third, to think that we are unaware of the 
tion, for several reasons: destruction of the Deputy Ranger’s lodge in 

i) Theoretical economy: it would account for Green Purk in London because we describe it 

the whole phenomenon, not merely a single i n the present tense shows that King is not 
feature of it. familiar with the historic present, a common 

ii) The poem of the Dowland song does not English construction. We reproduce only plnns 
require explanation. In fact its perfect poise and an engraved perspective of the house. He 
within its conventions makes more sense when himself admits that we record its destruction 
seen as derived from abstractions rather than elsewhere in the book. 

from a single unsettled and unsettling text. A letter like King’s muy look damaging to 

Actually (pace Gary Taylor), it would be someone unfamiliar with the book or the ma- 

quite easy to link this poem with seventeenth- terial. But having dealt with the first three 
century Shakespeare. Our “Shall I . . .?" genre points we cannot go on wasting your time and 
evokes a present-tense “moment” suspended ours, Sir, with such footling stuff. Perhaps Mr 
by indecision and self-questioning about future King is to give us the "much needed” book on 

action, and is itself an identifiable moment in the brothers himself, We hope it will be 
the history of the Petrarchan convention - one searching, extensive and deal with many of the 1 

that relates it clearly to the vogue for melan- fascinating things which the scope of our brief 
cholla at the turn of the century. Shakespeare study has forced us to omit . But let him beware 
was not uninterested in such things. And in of cavils -since there is nothing wearier than a 
Antony and Cleopatra (one of the plays Taylor mistaken pedant, 

thinks of as self-evidently unsuitable for com- ANfsfE rykwert 
■ parison) he continued his earlier unsettling of JOSEPH RYKWERT . i 

the moral and psychological implications of 26a Wedderburn Road, London NW3. 

Petrarchism. From a more general point of 

view, a link with Dowland.fascinatlnginitself, r*icoaoo and Pprann^l 
might help us to consider issues like that of UlSeaSe ana l CTSOnai 

Shakespeare’s musical literacy; and, for the Responsibility 
purposes of the present debate, a timely com- 
parison with another working artist of the Sir, -I was dismayed, though not surprised, to 

period might help rescue him from the uh- ■ see that Iain McGilchrist is a medical student, 

naturally literary isolation 1 of contemporary His review (December 13) of Jeffrey Meyers’s 

methods of textual analysis! - Disease and the Novel, 188(^1960 li asad.com-i 

For the debate so far has predictably shed rtentary on the. level of consciousness prcvri- 

more light on method than on Shakespeare, ft . lerit In the ihedical profession tdday. McGil- 
has revealed the extent to which “objective” Christ’s tone of irritability and defensiveness,, 

methods always have some covert ideological -as ’he .repeatedly insists that jllness Is primely, 
base. Ideas which start from a definition, of accidental and meanihgless, expresses terror In 

authorship invariably short-circuit themselves. •• face of the possibility that human bclngs might 
Suchshort-clrcuitings are commonplace within actually be held responsible.Xor their own ex- 

the Shakespeare industry, so neither the seif- peiience. Seldom arq we fonsclous of creating 
constituting assertions of Gary Taylor nor Pro-' disease; however, we are not fully. conscious 

fessor Shapiro’s concern with the history of creafores. Oiir experiences pfillne^belorigtp 
Shakespeare scholarehip should surprise un- ud just as t6 us ’ 

duly. Dr Robbins’s negative challenge also Through discomfort , and dlsfonCtiqn °. U T: 
disappoints. HU curioUs discjualifier - that bodies communicate the nried foV change of 
Shakespeare cap hardly be.a scriduS extender some kind in terms.of thought ^^taviour. 
for duthorehip since Ms ahly proven, ure of McGllclfrlst Will not be polng Ws p&Mfe my 
similar verse-techniqnes is 'given; to a “lndU faybiife by encouragng the r^u^yapbt 
crous" character like Bottom -suggests that he:.; . that mosf.of us haVfc ledrned to ekpeneitce. 
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Colette 

TFI/BBC3 

There is more coquette than Colette in the 
French television film of her life, recently 
shown on BBC 2. [t is not so much the author 
with the individual eye as the character in the 
public eye that attention is devoted to. Re- 
peatedly, Colette is shown archly delighting or 
defying audiences. To cheers from bystanders, 
she’s seen going up in a balloon. As she glides 
winsomely across the floor of a lesbian night- 
club, bosomy dinner-jacketed dancers coo in 
appreciation. Her baring of a breast and kiss- 
ing of her lover, Missy, on stage during the 
mime, "R£ve d'Egyple", receive considerable 
prominence. The climax of her career, the film 
suggests, was her theatrical triumph as Lea in 
her dramatization of CJitri: swathed in a 
mauve peignoir and clutching a bouquet, she 
strays entranced! y across the stage, showered 
with applause and blowing grateful kisses. 

Scenes illustrating the literary side of Col- 
ette's life have a similar si aginess. Celebrities - 
each with some identifying mark unmissably 
pinned on to them - are grouped round her like 
a supporting cast. “Your soul seems full of 
sensuous delight and bitterness”, Colette is 
assured by a whi te-carnationed Proust at a gar- 
den party before being whisked on - through a 
crowd exchanging remarks like '‘Zola is to 
come. Since Taccuse’, he’s become a social 
success" - to meet “Pierre Loti, author of 
Raimtlcho". Later, as an irate individual 
storms across a scene, onlookers helpfully 
annotate events with the information that he is 
"Erik Satie, a promising composer". 

The waxworks Who's Who nature of these 
interludes typifies the stiffness brought to an 
outstandingly flexible life by TFI’s film. Even 
in format, it creaks. Each of its two parts is 
introduced as an interview with the elderly 
Colette which sets off a sputtering sequence of 
retrospects. Clumsy flashbacks lurch and leap- 
frog through her life. Scenes tend to be brief 
and jerky. Transitions are rudimentary . Some- 


how much time has elapsed between one scene 
and the next, a difficulty enhanced by the film's 
reluctance to age its protagonists convincingly. 

Most events in the narrative are plucked 
from Sido and My Apprenticeships, Colette's 
accounts of her early years in Burgundy and 
her introduction to marriage, Paris, and 
authorship. But, though the basic facts are 
brought in, the details which make her recol- 
lections of these phases of her life unforgett- 
able are discarded. The story of her first mar- 
riage, for instance - as an immature girl mis- 
matched with an over-ripe rou£ - here loses 
much of its sinister compulsion. The bony- 
shouldered vulnerability of Clementine 
Amouroux as the young Colette co-habits 
shrinkingly with the bloated knowingness con- 
veyed by Jean-Pie rre Bisson as Willy. But 
physically, psychologically and emotionally, 
things are prettified. Willy never looks senior 
enough: a glossy head of hair is grafted on to 
his baldness which Colette’s memoirs keep 
highlighting as a reminder of the age discrepan- 
cy. Titivation also muffles her naively provin- 
cial nppearance on first arriving in Paris. The 
“great inconvenient rope of hair" that fell, like 
an unwieldy “serpent”, in one thick plait to her 
feet is re-styled into smarter pigtails. 

It isn’t only coiffures that get combed out in 
this film's survey. Whole swathes of Colette’s 
life are brushed aside. Neither of the world 
wars she lived through is even mentioned. Her 
graphic pictures of the Great War - scenes like 
her surreptitious visit to a Verdun where shrap- 
nel falls like hail and the flickering cannonade 
fills the sky with a kind of aurora borealis - are 
ignored, as are her fate reports on Paris under 
the Nazi Occupation and the internment by the 
Gestapo of her third husband, Maurice 
Goudeket. Bizarrely, in fact, Goudeket never 
figures in this biography at all - something that 
seems especially unfair in view of the fact that, 
of Colette’s three husbands, he was the one 
who most generously encouraged the activity 
that makes the filming of her life worthwhile; • 
her writing. Colette's novels are seen as little 
more than rpguish reminders of a racy public 
and private life. Taking a literary life that was, 
acute, in eve;y Sense, Colette covfere U with a 
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Fernand Uger's designs for the witch and die idol for Lh Cnlation du mondc. 1923. From Artists inthe 
Theatre, an exhibitional the Hatton Gallery, Newcastle University, until February 21. 

Of human folly 

'A \/r 11 nude rcvels amon 8 ,he Borgias, who are pri- 

W Ulna Mellers sumably meant to seem nasty to us, the d«d 

of an elegant (not quite naked) victim i 

NIGEL OSBORNE and DAVID FREEMAN AIDS. Jokes about theology and biblical fe 

Hell's Angels tory are hardly ever as crazily funny at the ral 

Royal Court Theatre thing; here they are very damp squibs, Ihpugh 

j | ' _ Satan as usual has the best lines, which Rkhri 

From its inception in the seventeenth century, Suart delivers with gusto.- Whether there's 

through the eighteenth and nineteenth centur- much beyond the bad jokes is unclear; but Ac 

ies, opera and the opera house were focal second act includes what seems to be a straijh 

points of society, enshrining the myths, if not sermon on the horrors of capitalism, delivered 

the values, in the light of which people thought by a corny Good Priest who is promptly o* 

they lived. Those myths flourished in the wake dered by the Church’s minions. The speed 

of burgeoning capitalism; unsurprisingly, written in soberly abstract prose but sung It 

opera cost a lot of money. Though nowadays lyrical parlando, is oddly affecting, as prt- 

one would expect (some) people to be worried seated, with lucent tone and impeccable toa 

about this, it is still difficult to secure seats at trol, by Nigel Robson. He and all the siujen 

the major opera houses of Europe, notwith? play many parts, mythological, historical ml 

standing the high price of tickets. Moreover, contemporary. Marie Angel and Omar Etor 

some composers of our time have created fairly him as usual sing with Impressive pretax*, 

grand operas for these houses, and a few of giving definition to their protean rbles. T» 

them, notably Benjamin Britten, have made McDonnell is splendidly articulate hs Ood,ir 

fortunes out of operas that are, in the old trad!- is only appropriate, even when God, as bd - 

tion , at once grand and good. died as the rest of us, thinks he’s the Ayatolhk- 1 

Even so there is, among younger composers, To have brought off such a farrago w»H I 

a feeling, if hardly a . thought, that they ought have called for genius of exceptional energy- 1 

not to write operas, especially grand ones, un- such os Monteverdi displayed . ip P6pp&- 

less, like the octoganerian Alan Bush , they can Mozart in The Magic Flute, or possibly, wft 

turn them against the System; the disadvantage stumbling twentieth-century tentative^® 
being that his operas don’t get performed in the Tippett in The Knot Garden, wliich was ^ 
country that made him and them. Instead the viously produced by this enterprising. 

fashion, for .what used to be called Music pany. Osborne's score has no. such eneVgy,«^ 

Theatre evolved during the 1950s and 1960s: a little identity. The small band (directed 

(cheaper) hybrid between orthodox operatic Diego Masson, with percussionist tatwiflfr 
conventions and demotic techniques purloined ary James Holland even more brilliantly * 

frpiri ritual, front folk drama, eommedte dell’ thoritativd than usual) makes variously raft* 
qne, Biechtim. Sirtgsplel and the like. This live noises while offering only a televisual aw* 

new opera, vaudeville act or charade by David equivalent of diia vu. The vocpl parts 
Freeman and Nigel Osborne,- one of the more slickly between speech, Sprechstimme 

successful composers of his generation - comes arioso while never threatening to blossom ^ 

roughly into this category. Since no librettp aria, let alone a tune; something I ^ 
came my way, it is difficult to be certain what it theatre music, though this may bp beca^f J 0 

* S ? b ^ t 1 tblnk a Sat yr (punningly old-fnshioned, or just old. The lyrical M g 
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The very model of a Secretary-General 


Con or Cruise O’Brien 

KURT WALDHEIM 

In the Eye of the Storm: The memoirs of Kurt 
Waldheim 

278pp. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £16.95. 

029778678 4 

Kurt Waldheim has a discreet and emollient 
Bpproach to international affairs, and a pedes- 
trian style. These characteristics stood him in 
good stead during his valuable and generally 
underestimated years (1972-82) as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. But they are 
not characteristics that make for marvellous 
memoirs. In the Eye of the Storm is not a very 
long book (268 pages of text) but it seems a lot 
longer while you are reading it. 

Yet there are some interesting and instruc- 
tive thing 8 fo it, and even some entertaining 
things, though the entertainment is not always 
intentional. One passage happily combines in- 
struction, of a rather recondite kind, with hu- 
man interest. Dr Waldheim is explaining what 
he calls "the ambiguous status a Secretary- 
General has to accept": 

Under the United Nations protocol, he has the rank 
of Prime Minister and is very often given, especially 
in Third World countries, the treatment of a head of 
state. Not so in the Western world where the max- 
imum protocol he receives is one of head of govern- 
ment. However, in the capitals of the super-powers, 
he is treated merely as a Foreign Minister, lie only 
exception occurred on the occasion of my first offi- 
cial visit to President Carter early in 1977 - he visibly 
wanted to upgrade the role of the United Nations. 
Needless to say, I was always glad to attend inter- 
national meetings, whatever the status accorded me, 
as long as I felt that my role could be useful. 

But gladder, one may feel, to attend some 
meetings, than others. 

Dr Waldheim, during his tenure as Sec- 
retary-General, travelled a prodigious 
amount, and met every terrestrial potentate of 
his day (tpid the Pope as well, though not Imam 
Khomeini). What he has to say about the lead- 
ers is generally not illuminating: this one is 
"impressive”, that other “charismatic" and so 
oa. Occasionally he chronicles jokes by the 
great. Thus he gives an example of "the dry if 
rather heavy sense of humour" of Andrei 
Gromyko as manifested at a lunch given in 
Gromyko's honour at the Secretary-General's 
residence by the East River in Manhattan on a 
summer's day. This conjuncture drew from the 
Soviet Foreign Minister (as he then was) the 
following quip: “I wish the climate in inter- 
national affairs was as fine as the climate out- 
side this room, but unfortunately it is not so." 
Edmund Burke once said, about a controver- 
sial point made against him by some apologist 
for the French Revolution: “That argument 
would do very well, with a lamp-post for its 
second." I would laugh at that Gromyko joke, 
it the alternative were the Lubianka. 

. Waldheim toured all the African states, in 
l?74j and met all the Top Africans (as was 
indeed his duty). Most of his reminiscences of 
this toiir are in his usual vein, complimentary 
fo potentates, and tedious to readers. But 
tWre ig just one passage which is startlingly 
different, arid Unforgettable. It concerts a visit 
: fo Conakry . Guinea, at the invitation of Sekou 
; Tourd (“h tall, good-looking ratherimpressivC 
8gure"), then Hie "Marxist" dictator of thaf 
unfortunate country. The passage runs: " 


great leader* of their country, ‘when > suddenly he. 
turned tomb and said: “You See that lady there? She. 
“ daricing to show her gratitude because,! had her 
nujband executed traitor who was denounced by 


Secretary-General of the United Nations. He ar 
was able to serve, accordingly, in that capacity, B 
for two full terms, and came very near to get- in 
ting a third one, which would have been a ai 
record. The trick of being elected Secretary- st 
General - and it is quite a trick - is to get the w 
support of the five permanent members of the bi 
Security Council: Britain, France, China, the 
Soviet Union, the United States. If any one of V 
these is obdurate against you, you are a non- si 
starter, but if you can line up the Five , you can V 

expect safe majorities both in the Security tl 
Council and in the General Assembly, and you a 
are elected. s; 

In 1982, Waldheim had the support of four h 
out of the Five. The reason for Soviet support tl 
was put to the candidate by Ambassador Oleg r 
Troyanovsky, with Muscovite tact: “An old l 
shoe fits better than a new one." Britain, ( 
France and the United States felt the same 
way. With Waldheim, you knew where you 1 
were; with Waldheim there would be no sur- 1 
prises. The Chinese, however, had had enough i 
of the old shoe, so out it went. < 

He says he doesn't know why the Chinese i 
blocked him, but the reasons seem fairly clear. ; 

Most of the Third World countries felt it was i 
time for a non-European Secretary-General. 
Three out of the four Secretaries-General - 
Trygve Lie, Dag HammarskjOld and Wald- 
heim himself - had been Europeans. For the 
third European Secretary-General to be 
looking for a third term was felt to be pushing 
it a bit. The only non-European Secretary- 
General - U Thant - had retired after two 
terms. 

China likes, when it can, to make the point 
that China, and not the Soviet Union, is the 
true champion of the Third World. And Wald- 
heim’s candidature - supported by the Soviet 
Union, and unpopular with the Third World - 
gave the Chinese an ideal opportunity to make 
that favourite international point, economical- 
ly on their part, but at Waldheim’s expense. 
There was nothing inscrutable about their 
decision. 

Through that Chinese coup de grdee, the 
United Nations lost a diplomatist, and an inter- 
national civil servant, of great experience. In- 
deed Waldheim brought much more, and more 
relevant, international political experience to 
his responsibilities as Secretary-General, when 
he was first appointed, than any of his prede- 
cessors. He had entered the small and newly 
constituted Foreign Service of “restored” Au- 
stria in 1945. As Austria had becqme part of 
the Third Reich, through the 1938 Anschluss, 
Waldheim served in the German Army on the 
Eastern Front during the Second World. War. ■ 
He was wounded. Very early In his Foreign 
Service career, he became private secretary to 
the Foreign Minister, the astute Karl Gruber, 
Gruber, an exigent boss, thought well of him 
and Waldheim’s career began to look bright. 
The grounds for Gruber’s esteem, reported by 
Waldheim, are significant. "If Waldheim tells 
me we can’t do anything about a problem, I 
believe him." So, from' the beginning of his 
career, Waldheim’s strong sliit ttas- already 
apparent in his respect for limits. Patently, he; 

, explored the limits of the possible, and scrupu- 
lously he te&pected them. He Was not brilliant, 
arid nqt ideological; he was soubd, realistic and 
very. verV tereful. Already he was manifesting 
the cQjribination of qualities that would later 
. recommbhd him ; to ;tlja Pqwera as a' suitable 
Secretary-Oeneral: one who would not “rock 
the boat"i as all his predecessors had rpcfced it, 

The Austrian Foreign Service, in the early 
stages of Wsldheim’sqareer, was an idea) place 
to learn , about the realities of international 
politics, gird Waldheim'* ^ qualities wdre .those' 

ofagoodlearter.untrammellpdbyprecqnrep-. • 

tiohs, theories Qt pplijical emotions. Austria,. 

■ . .5 o iliMA »mp rtF. 


and Britain and France, as well as by Austria. 

But 1 don't really think Waldheim is exaggerat- 
ing here. Without Austrian realism, patience, 
and the unusually high value which the Au- 
strian tradition attoches to diplomacy. I doubt 
whether the State Treaty could have come into 
being. | 

Waldheim's career continued to prosper. < 
When, after the conclusion of the Treaty, Au- i 
stria was admitted to the United Nations, it was 1 

Waldheim who led the Austrian delegation to 
their seats. Later, he became Director-Gener- 
al of Political Affairs at Vienna; then Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations; then Foreign 
Minister. In 1971, he was narrowly defeated in 
the Austrian Presidential elections. He then 
returned to the United Nations and in the fol- 
lowing year got himself elected Secretary- 
General. 

As it happens, 1 worked quite closely with 
Waldheim for a brief period at the United 
Nations, on one particular problem, of special 
importance to Austria. The problem was that 
of the South Tyrol or, in United Nations parl- 
ance, “The question of Bolzano/Bozen". The 
year was 1960. As I think the Bolzano/Bozen 
episode sheds a little light both on some of the 
workings of the UN, and on Waldheim as a 
practitioner, I shall try to put the episode in 
focus here. 

1960 was a watershed year in the history of 
the United Nations (even apart from being the 
year when Khrushchev banged his shoe on his 
desk), It was the year of a massive entry of 
“new nations", or &L any rate new states, main- 
ly from Africa. It was also the last year of the 
Eisenhower administration. The combination 
of the new entry with the old US Administra- 
tion, was a tricky one, making General Assem- 
bly voting patterns that year exceptionally hard 
to predict. 

This was a period when people still cared 
about Genera! Assembly voting patterns and 
tried to predict them. Indeed, a General 
Assembly vote was still regarded in the West as 
imbued with exceptionally high moral author- 
ity. It was customary, .during the late 1940s and 
most of the 50s, for American political leaders 
to refer to the Assembly as “the moral consci- 
ence of mankind" . There was a sound political 
basis for this ethical assessment. During this 
period, the United States, through Its alliances 
and hegemonies, could control enough votes in 
the Assembly - that is to say, two-thirds of 
those voting- to carry any proposition to which 
1 it attached importance.. So it. was quite natural 
. for US statesmen to put a halb round. that safe 
two-thirds/ It was comforting, and eteotbrally 


States still could expect to get, at the least, 
rather more than half the votes, on anything it 
cared about. If enough of the new entry ab- 
stained, they would get their two-thirds, and 
the Austrians a nasty rebuff. And many of the 
new entry were disposed to abstain; this was a 
parochial intra-European quarrel, no business 
of Africans - except to get it over with as 
quickly as possible, and on to the interesting 
bits of the agenda. 

So the Austrians were in trouble. It was at 
this point that Waldheim approached me, in 
one of the corridors. He produced a draft re- 
solution, to be offered in place of the American 
one. The draft resolution was a bland, in- 
nocuous document: it did no more than invite 
the parties to try to solve their differences in a 
peaceful, just and neighbourly manner. But it 
was better, from Waldheim's point of view, 
than having “the moral conscience of man- 
kind" jump on Austria with both feet. He said 
that he hoped the Irish Delegation would 
propose this resolution. 

As usual, he had done his homework. Ire- 
land, too, was outside Nato. Ireland too had its 
“Bolznno/Bozen", in the North. Ireland too 
might need, some day, to put that question on 
the agenda; probnbly for much the same 
reasons as those for which the Austrians had 
taken that step. And Ireland, because of its 
"anii-colonial" history, had a greater capacity 
to influence American and Asian votes than 
any other European country. (This was so, in 
those days. Later, Third World countries could 
see that, in practice, Ireland generally - though 
not invariably - voted with the West. But our 
halo, too, took time to fade.) 

And it all worked, precisely as Waldheim 
had intended. The Irish Delegation approved, 
his draft, and I proposed it in the Special Poli- 
tical Committee. It worked like a charm. The 
resolution was intended to gel Austria off the 
hook, but the new African delegates saw it as 
getting them off the hook, enabling them to 
take neither side (as they thought) in a quarrel 
which didn’t concern them. As delegate after 
delegate spoke In favour of the Iri^h (or Wald- 
heim) resolution, an Italian delegate was heard 
to exclaim “Caporettol" The American re- 
solution was withdrawn, and the Irish one car*, 
ried unanimously. The Americans were quite 
cross with me, but not a bit cross with Wald- 
i heim, who hadn't uttered a word, in public, 
£ throughout these proceedings, 
i In the Bolzario/Bozen affair, then, I had a 
I rare ppportunity of studying the Waldheim 
s modus operand! at clbse quarters. Later, 
r watching from a distance his conddct as 


course he might chobse to follow in interna- . stnetea posaoiuiies;- me seumg w niuu«. 
tionsl affairs. - " objectives; and the patient aqd even crafty 

That is why General Asscr&bly' votes were • ■ pursuit of the same, 
important in those days. The trouble was that, ! ' Mostly, a Secretary-General has to be con- 
by i960 Am'erican influence oyer 1 the Assem- 1 tent id make what he can of whatever the 
bly was slipping, and the perceived teoral au- hazard of events; and the interests of the Pow- 
thority of the Assembly was. also slipping but er^ may toss in his direction. Waldheim was 

not quite prb rat(r, a halo, pace in place, takes not lucky in what was tossed his way, during his 

time to fade: So the Americans were a 1 bit ; ten yeare as Secretary-General. He got pretty 
' :• ‘ ■ - 1 ; .jai u.v» hopeless sluff: things like Cyprus, or Lebanon, 

where there was nothing much the UN could 
do; except patch; up, dean' up, look after, re- 
fugees, and generally make' things a little less 


tense; and a bit testy; still Very influential, but 
uiisure 6f the extent of their influence. The 
nevlr entry were rather brash, an Sibils to display . 
their Yjnd^pendepce; but akh worried about. 


what might: happen if they d|d. • - ^tolerable for local people, arid a little less 

Oii these choppy and uAcharted Waters of dangdro'ui' internationally than they might 
the enlariied General Assembly, the Austrian otherwise have been. Those were the things 


otherwise have been. Those were the things 

• feU;ob|i^ fragile that were. left to th* UH so Wuldhelrt did •• 

theboat , as all pr^ec^soi^nau pc » the qdestiort -Of Bofeanp/Bozen", them. He also managed io retain the conft- 

^ an Ideal olacc which figured, 4 nt Austria’s request, ou the derice of the Powers (with the partial late and 

stages dbe |P international Assembly’s agenda This Wfis an exercL^ no t in terminal exception of China) for the UN Secre- 

* Z «ther 'in' ttjlhi. tpT^* tariaCat a time *yheh the .Genera! Assembly 

•" int^ntrsm;* e6|itt!bifed-!ettiiig. pff of stcapn. ; • '.wMlwttirig the UN. ajri whote; an i«te»«Bly : •: 
of a good Iterner , Ukerauchelse thatgoes oh at tbb United Na- bad name. His disereei, and even mother,., 

' «ohs.- The Austrian! ateo hoped that; as a tt- ftinerealmanner waSanasset, iuapenod when ; ; 

In the K ^feTreatv of MaV suit of thepubHciiy /and thiembartassme nt to! over at the.Genferal Assembly the joint wps 

‘ : Hato, tjie Americaris would pht some pressure ' jumping, .arid acts like "Zionism equals Rac- 

: : On theltelianS to he:a Ultfelesfe ham-fisted iri ; ism" (November 10, 1975) were rolling them in - , 

. : dMsrop ' 'tbeW dealings with itie Gtetocuioplipne'fidiBl^-” ^ the aisles^ Waldheim kept the UnitedlMations 

• sfc 'troultijbe S paS'.'-. • : ' ty’ : bf '^o^iKi®ozeii',: ahd’so ptoduop' ; 'I«*s in being, and its secretariat trusted, during a - 

• '• ^'■fortteo-’Nazj-.iype ih Austria/ • most difficult; pcr!od ; lf you compote fwhat was^ ' 

wardiploinacy. .The Itbllaro werenaturally apn dyed with the happening over at Unesco under Secretary- 

to thR( outcome - .through , . Austrian's as were! tee' Americans (who saw General AmadoU Mokhtar M’Bow, over the * 
which Waldlreimteeiri? t0 j^ v ^ sb |d . gb ^ b being blatlSmled politically), sapie period, ydu can appreciate the signlfi-; 
professional 8 ^ i 7 R ^ n ^^ ma ^ ‘ h ^ -rte US defegadon' put in a draft resolution cance of tee quiet services rendered to the 

^ ^ & would fteve; ttiimijiated United Nations by Kurt Waldheim: 

;• found a th ® W j ® war Hurope.”' Austria - ahd produced among the Austrian You may think perhaps that it would not . 

the reverse ejects to tease the Austrian havemattered much if the United Nations And . 

Government «« hoping for.' the' United cohapsed, « Oriesro appears to be doing. I 


' fafaUy llnks. .t think this is one of our greatest 

• ?J)? veracn l s - , \ 1 Whs absolutely appalled by this 

which , made me realize the pressure 
r Whi^ the« people had ttved. 

roujd bfe otit of.Glrabhm Greetie’s The 
• ^WW.'vrite ^the Presidential candidate^’ 

- . -. 5 ^•nernitdrp ::i '' •• •. • 'l 

i M a mcmbrialist , Waldheim is riot in the 

• ^ dais, nor yet the second. As an intet- 
^'JJJ^ Da l.djplomah8t he was, however, a highly 

'^Pffoni.cautious professional: exactly. t^e 
j ‘^“^tiori; of qualities which . the super- 
h. - P 0 ^ 1 * “gr®^ in regard trigas desirable In a 
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don’t share this view. I believe the world would 
be it significantly mure dangerous place even 
than it now is. if the United Notions did not 
exist, it can help to avert, or reduce, or limit, 
dangers of major international conflict in the 
following ways. 

First, in cases of major confrontation be- 
tween the superpowers, the UN is a precious 
resource: for gaining time; for allowing the 
parties to let off steam in public, while meeting 
in private without publicity; and (not lenst) for 
the staging of public presentations which en- 
able the party which wishes to back away to do 
so with minimal loss of face. In the most 
dangerous case of superpower confrontation to 
date, the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, the 
United Nations was useful in such ways as 
these. Secretary-General U Thant, by helping 
to save Khrushchev's face, made it marginally 
easier for Khrushchev to back away. Only mar- 
ginally; but whnt sane person would care to see 
the margin of safety cut, in such circum- 
stances? And who, having contemplated the 
ultimate brink, would wish to dispense with 
the institution whose principal function is to 
maintain, and where possible increase, the 
margin? 

Second, in conditions with less immediately 
apocalyptic implications, the United Naiions- 
and in particular the Security Council - is use- 
ful in rather similar ways. The Security Council 
- following appeals to it by parties in regional 
disputes - brings together the superpowers, 
and medium powers and others, in relation to 
every crisis. What the public is then treated to, 
almost invariably, is yet another “failure of the 
United Nations"; another local scrap, followed 
by some rather forlorn patching up; a token 


force along a peace-line, later to be bundled 
out, perhaps, by one of the local parties, which 
has decided it no longer needs a peace-line. 
The local failures are real, and tragic in their 
consequences. But there is a positive aspect 
even to the failures. The Security Council 
usually fails either to avert or to end local 
conflicts. But the contacts of the superpowers 
at the Security Council, in respect of each such 
crisis, have almost certainly helped in limiting 
the tendency of local conflicts to spread, and in 
minimizing adversarial superpower involve- 
ment. Furthermore each exercise in regional 
"crisis management” - and especially each 
failure in “crisis management" - is a practical 
lesson for each superpower about how the 
other perceives its own vital interests; and each 
lesson reduces, just a little, the dangers of un- 
intended confrontation. If the equivalent of a 
Security Council had existed from, say, 1875 
on, the Balkan wars would not have been 
avoided or abbreviated; but enough might 
have been learnt from them to make it possible 
to avoid the First World War. 

Whether at high moments of superpower 
confrontation, or at lower levels of "crisis man- 
agement ”, it is crucial that the chief officer of 
this institution should retain the confidence of 
both superpowers, The first two Secretaries- 
General - Trygve Lie and Dag HammarskjOld 
- gained so much of the confidence of one 
superpower (the United States) that they lost 
the confidence of the other. U Thant, at the 
time of the missile crisis, had the confidence of 
both superpowers and was able to play his 
marginal, but significant role in resolving the 
crisis. Had his far more brilliant predecessor, 
HammarskjOld, been still alive in 1962- he was 
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"Surely You’re Joking, Mr Feynman”: 

Adventures of a curious character as told to 
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This is a sort of autobiography of a remarkable , 
mdn, who happens to be a scientist; it is not a 
science book. ; Richard Feynman is a theoreti- 
cal physicist, arid theoretical physicists are a 
~ brted apart, a culture 1 Within a culture. Their 
job is to model reality, using mathematics- so 

.the Imagination can roam wherever theirpen- ■ 

cils and paper take them;' inside , atoms,! 
through black holes, beyond the end. of lime. 
They make discoveries, sometimes of startling 
importance, and relevance, like radio waves df 
antimatter, entirely 'through mathematical ex- 
ploration. .This j free-wheel ipg yet immensely !• 
■technical meirtaUctivjty mak&sfor more! than 1 
*he odd "curidus chafabter”, and Peyrintan's,) 
2any life must always be seen against Iris scien< 
tific background;;. ".i„ *,}■ t \' 

• 1510 book isAn fam.W^IIecUQnof first-hand 
„ stories &boyt Feyn man’s experiences in* the' - 
ever-changing ■ world . i of adence ; and, of 
r ;ac&cieme: The stones vary from the humorous 
•i.tp thebi^rre; all.are dciigh'tfuland immensely 
tispeciaUy a*: they- We.TctotodAnlhiii; 
; y'fhihtit'abie NewYdrk Jewish styl^ To appreci- * 
ate the compelling quality of the narrative one 
.! must understand that feynmfcn, although cx*. 

' tremely clever, Is not one of (hose scientists • 
. who lived in an ivory.lbwer,- Fie loves to out- 
: smart other people, especially these who opar- . 
ate '*THe System”, but he embarks'oh hkmfs^. 


Chief with a touching simplicity- anti, some- itjjgs fetched 
• times cordes off the worse. . . .7.' preference, w 

; [Eijs story ope nq wj thebi Id hood experiences,’ life, ;: >• 
'!# oldvop Feynman was buildi ngand piehding V ■ bdok 
rddldk, and acquiredquite a local reputation collection ol 
His greatest triumph yfas.-to pit and, work out ■: 1 vidda Fejnih 
, a malfuncliojiingset had. iisjftlyfcA iransr .upabiurdity 
posed. Its dstonished owfeer was.;> dtiriib- • vyhdthermp 
founded: "He fix^-radios by thinking ! ‘.' Feyn-: . :j aefttfeitii#. f 
man treats us tp qtapy:qdd-0{H^^^ : vfo'be ; Tn'qre,J 


work in the pre-war Princeton of Einstein and 
other great names. There emerges a streak of 
waywardness, a refusal to conform to social 
niceties. Feynman has no time for ceremonial 
or class snobbery - an attitude he inherited 
from his father, a uniform maker (who knew 
that it was the same man inside the uniform as 
out of it), . . • 

Duringthe war.Fpynman worked on the ata- 
mic'bbmb at Los Alamos, though his longest 
wartime story concerns, not the bomb, but his 
penchant for cracking locks and safes, to the 
fury, of the security services. On one notable 
occasion he gained access to aU the bomb- 
making .files because the Declassification 
Officer's several ^afes.alFhad the$ame com- 
bination based on a mathematical expression 
that Feynman solved by guesswork. . 

. Much of Feypma'n’s life, to judge from (his 
book, has been spent, in bars, mixing, with 
gam biers, topless , dancers, ! ■ and occasional 
aggressive; drunkards, Hq always, managed to 
■" befriend the big operators and interesting char- 
acters. Ifis lifelong passion for playing the 
drums landed him in a samba band in Rjo, and* 
.= saw him ahonymotisly accompanying a ballet. 

• in- San Francisco. • •' 

4 .! H!e doesn’t suffer fppls gladly; Woolly think-' 
ing, obfuscating language and social posturing , 
•| are anathema to him. He was' rejected by, the 
. arpty simply because he answered the recruit-: 
ing psychiatrists' question's truthfully . He upset 
princess at his . Nobel Prize ceremony for 

, hwus.of tbe pdmppw jargon qf socIolpgjBte:. I 
execrated at tHcs-ImpCaetrability of phUo* .■ 
8pphers and dismissive' of all jWishyrwasby sci- 
enre. As a child. he aj# took a 'dim view of 
•• cplture’;, bat iq later* years he became an 
accomplished painter, Starting from, scratch 
and progressing to th? polnt'where his.-palntw - 
ingsfetcjved modcsisumsoq the market. Hi$- 

• preference, was fo paint nude women frqhj real 

Juej... 'v'l 1 . \ ! 

: Jhii bipok is mote than just an entetialning 


killed in the crash at Ndola, in whnt is now 
Zumbia. in September 1961 - lie would prob- 
ably have been unable to play any part in the 
crisis, since he had already lost the confidence 
of one of the superpowers. 

Predictably, Waldheim does not approve of 
HammarskjOld. Of him he writes, with un- 
wonted acerbity, that he "stretched the powers 
of his office with risky dynamism". (Furth- 
ermore, in In the Eye of the Storm, lie misspells 
Hammarskjdld's name twice; not something 
one does to the nnine of a respected predeces- 
sor.) I was involved in the last phase of Hnm- 
inarskjdld’s “risky dynamism”: the phase that 
cost him liis life; and I dislike, here, Wald- 
heim’s language, us well as his spelling. The 
United Nations did not become involved in the 
Congo out of some risky dynamic whim of 
Hammarskjtild’s; it was instructed to go in 
there by the Security Council, at the initiative 
first of the Congo Government, which 
appealed to the United States, and then of the 
United States, which handed this hot potato to 
the United Nations. And once you were in the 
Congo, the only alternatives were risky 
dynamism and no less risky stagnation. 

I found myself putting the question: “What 
would you have done, Kurt, if you'd been stuck 
with the Congo?” And then I figured out what 
Waldheim would have done, and I could see 
that it would make sense, both for the man 
himself, and for bis office. He, personally, 
would have kept right out of the Congo. He 
would not, as Hammarskjtild did, have flown 
to the Congo, met Tshombe, quarrelled with 
Lumumba, and involved himself personally, 
and his office as well, in the fuTy and the mire of 
Congolese politics, and their international re- 
percussions. Waldheim would have insulated 
his office and himself from as much as possible 
of all that. 

Characteristically, one of his few recom- 
mendations, in In the Eye of the Storm, for 
reform of the .United Nations, is that a post of 


Deputy Secretary-General should be™. 
Deputy: the lud that carries the can wS 
heim, whether the post was officially creaie^ 
not, would have provided himself with aiw 
ty for the Congo. Whenever the evolntiZ I 
events there seriously displeased riiheriJ 
power, he would have changed the Dewtu 
this way, and in other ways, Waldheimn^ 
probably have managed to keep the conGdtw 
of both superpowers, and so safeguard & 
functional utility of his office. And hewxdj 
also have mannged not to get himself ki&dc 
Ndoln. 

The Secretary-General, theCustodianoffe 
Margin, needs to be a Waldheim rather thui | 
Hammarskjctid. HammarskjOld, with cote- 1 
mous panache, actually narrowed that mar* 
significantly, I believe that Waldheim, 
absolutely no panache whatever, significant 
widened it. " 

Unfortunately In the Eye of the Stomkrn 
revealing about how he did it, or aboni it 
workings of the United Nations. But tbenj 
Waldheim had been the kind of person toto 
could have been revealing about the Uiwd 
Nations, he could not have served It as'elfo 
lively as he did; in a role which requires tfe 
winning of the confidence of opposing partia, 
through cultivating such habits of dbereija 
that in the end you can no longer be revtafiij 
even when you decide to write your memoh 

Guicciardini rather looked down m 
MachiaveJli, not only for being a less compe- 
tent diplomatist than he himself was, but also, 
and especially, for blurting out the secrets d 
the palazzo all over the piazza. Waldheims 
definitely "school of Guicciardini”, M 
"school of MachiavelH": no blurter he. Thai 
means that people will not exactly be queiiehj 
up, out there in the piazza , to buylntheEjeif 
the Storm. But then Dr Waldheim will hardy 
be expecting them to queue up. Hehasalwip 
been a person of modest and realistic expem- 
tions, and that is his strength. • - ' 
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Russell Miller and Robert Lenzner, both begin 
with the corpse of Getty. He may have 
been the world’s richest man, he may have 
had an eight-and-a-half-inch penis, he. may 
have.possepsed one of the greatest collections 
of qirt, he may have lived to’ be eighty-four 
years old, he may even have been, according to' 
one friend, "the happiest man I ever met”, but, 
MiUer and Lenzner seem (o be saying, at least 
he can’t enjoy it. aU qow. 

Both of them have p personal loathing for 
their subject, though they rarely agree on What 
to loathe most -Miller thinks that petty's pri- 
vately printed; book;, Europe in the 18th Cen- 
tUry, is “a scholarly work” and “impressive” 

• J^PWF Jbmks it “a. Stilted, banal 

tietKf’s - 

hu^e party at Si|;(ton,pi ? ce 1 in l9fe) , 'a roaring 
success? whereas fillet describes it .as A dipaa- 
. ter, d^lng ^meho^ t^at Gprty “resigned . s 
himself tprim realisation that itwas a party that 7 
nm , jts 'count?':} Miter*! 

naifte- Is- iibt.Ge^ JhtL , 
Lenzner 1 ih^is-ftci^owfe^gementSi thanks a 
lon^ %^Get1x , , : |Wen , 

‘ fttix "pungcnt. inti- 

. knowledge , of .the! man’’,! ' , Ptin&edt>i^ 


; ndolesccjii and s luderit years, Afadatiphjob^'ini 
-a i hdtcl,; where . ,his ; audmpti td improvlsi 
effideiiCysdentificollyalwaysfonndered, stuA 
. deilt'prnrtks at &^IT; : w,here'he iis^lly njanagid; 
toi <fae opjx?Sitioii, [ apd 




condemnatory morals from' the slightest ^ 
formation: Miller captions a photograph d 
Getty looking at a Hon cub “A solitary 
the man who resolutely refused to pay, 1 ? 
grandson’s ransom, cultivating the special np 
port hq believed he had with animal? Mjjjj 
demonstrably lacked with his own fa^nyi 
Lenzner quotes GcUy as saying that kcepuj 
Sutton Place cold "wos good for the sji 
adding “proving once again that hecaredfii®' 
for his possessions than he did for people"; 11 
their desire for a wholehearted prpsewp« 
bqth writers often contradict information tw 
they themselves have thrown up. On page ^ 
of Ws book, Lenzner quotesGptty'sdecofat^ 
arts curator describing Geliy “oh 
knees" inspecting an Oriental carpel: “He« 
obviously fascinated by It; loved it; and 
to show and talk about It. I call thala pa&spf 
Yet on page 185 be happily. announcei^ 
“few, jf any, observers ever saw him 
physically or emotionally, any great feeWg® 
oi|t a work of art". ! . . 7^'!i . 

What . did Qetty . do ,to. flarn r .50Ch 
brium? In the end. it, seems thatJii* “1°^ - J, 
Forgivable sip wqs to be contcnt- ln Jh Jr 
standing novel,.! he would have spent 
hours wracked . with palh and guilfi 
monstrosity of his fife clearly revealt^^^. 1 
:alj Ita cruelty and mUerliness, and he 
begging forgiveness fi;om one andallj'.p^ H ^; 
ing supplied his two upstanding - 

with all the. sins they could desire 
ispaghetti in bed to refusing his 
is^. from name-dropping - 

dicing tire 1^30s he respruteiy refu^W 
■thpm ; anything apprpaching the ' rdpio^ ... 
eyen the sadness their; enfis requ^'.- 1 - - 
th^ir qyvn b'ack, they strip his luxpdg 9^.., 
sure. his pleasures of enjoyment. 'lw.W^ 
mbits of humanity. In !drder..t.o ! y b - . 
tneannessand hiscoldnesis, theystrjp.M , F. 
charm, his wifand his taste, Hewasin|w ^ v 




:rdph; ^ and^thi^ is.^^h'owrtdrl^ • j 
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Confusing the landmarks 


Ke nneth Minogue 

GEORGEWATSON 

The Idea of Liberalism: Studies for a new map 
of politics 

172pp. Macmillan. £22.50 (paperback, 

£7.95). 

0333 38734 6 

George Watson is a historian, literary critic 
and a regular practising Liberal. These are the 
strengths he brings to his project of redrawing 
the map of politics so as to bring it closer to 
reality. But reality can, of course, be 
“mapped" in different ways. Watson is pri- 
marily concerned to revise a kind of Mercator’s 
projection of politics inherited from the French 
Revolution. This projection flattens out com- 
plexities in favour of a single terrain in which 
Socialism and Marxism dominate the left. 
Conservatism the right, while the centre is a 
confused plain where Liberals and Social 
Democrats struggle to sustain themselves. 

It would be foolish to expect such a map to 
be adequate to post-industrial politics. Yet the 
habits of language perpetuate our dependence 
an these antique charts, and hence we find 
ourselves tumbling over precipices where the 
map indicates a solid plain, and lost in the 
desert when the chart tells us we have reached 
the top of a mountain. In principle, Watson is 
setting out to supply what we travellers all so 
badly need. 

It certainly enables him to open up some 
Interesting issues: Why do we think of revolu- 
tion as essentially left-wing? However could 
we have come to imagine that State control of 
industry would benefit the working class? 
Claiming Roger Scruton as an ally on at least 
one point, Watson suggests that Mrs Thatcher 
has little to do with anything the word “Con- 
servative” has traditionally meant. Above all, 
he is scornful of the mindless importation from 
the Continent of the jargon of left-centre-right 
to apply to Anglo-Saxon politics, a piece of 
nonsense which he thinks is tempting to intel- 
lectuals but wisely ignored by the population at 
large. 

To expose inadequate cartography in this 
area Is not excessively difficult because the 
names being used refer, rather confusingly, 
both to theories, which are subject to intellect 
tual fashion, and to party programmes, which 
bend to circumstances - a distinction signalled 
here by capitalizing a name when it refers to a 
party, and leavingit in lowercase when it refers 
to a theory. Both objects of reference are so 
complex that it is easy to point to internal 
contradictions. But It soon becomes clear that 
Watson is in the grip of an a priori dangerous 
for any political cartographer. It consists of a 
regular shuttling back and forth between the 
left and the right. *There is no greater taboo in 
®odeni political thought”, be tells us, "than 
the essential conservatism of the socialist 
Wea", .where by "conservatism" he simply 
means a father mindless addiction to merely 
what is there. Before long, we are learning, 
contrariwise, of the extent to which such sup- 
posedly Conservative figures as businessmen 
can become bewitched by the socialist hatred 
of competition. In other words, for all his expli- 
cit dislike of the nineteenthH»ntury spatializa- 
. tion of politics, he accepts it as the basis of most 
of Ws paradoxes. • 

■ Once we realize this, we cOn see the limits of 
thfe ihetapfaof of cartography, at leist as prac- 
tised by one who frankly has his own parti- 
sanship from which to view the world. For the 
partisan in politics is not like a geographer 
frying to map the ground, but rather like a 
fest-talklng guide trying to fix our attention 
upon iqhe. feature rpther than 1 another. When 
. MW‘ ’and . JBhgels talked . Of the 1 crisis of 
®oUfg«»is society in the i840s, they Were not 
japping anything, because it was, not there to 
, « mapped*. They were writing a rather eccen- 
trie guidebbok to the pretent, and setting up a 
"impost to a place off the map called “com- 

muhism”. , '■ 

V « 9 iven ^ at the me taphof of : mapping is 
: 7 certain crucial thing? 1 follow. One of 
! “*? m Is that "there is no single terrain: to be 
. Jf PP^.'bnt at least two radically distinct ter- 
, |«^s r ofteh ttii8desci l ibed by the same names. 

■ policies and projects of Llbferalismi ft> r 
!■.. . arti. df a quite different logical eheree- 

, !-®OTnif the comprehensive socSriT ahklyris Of 


Marxism. Another consequence is that the big 
names of parties and theories cannot be treated 
as unitary, but must be seen as loose alliances 
of dispositions, arguments and proposals. Wat- 
son is not unaware of these points, but he is not 
always consistent in recognizing them. 

He is certainly clear on the special character 
of Marxism as an inhabitant of this world, and 
the most striking and original parts of the book 
are those discussing the racialist strain in 
Marx's opinions, Hitler's likely debt to Marx, 
and the relationship between Nazi and Com- 
munist exterminatory practices in this century. 
Quite how one ought to estimate Marx's 
insouciant view that the reactionary races of 
Europe - he names Basques, Highland Scots 
and South Slavs as examples - would have to be 
eliminated by the progress of history is a deli- 
cate matter of historical judgment, but there 
can be no mistaking the brutal dogmatism in- 
volved, and It justifies Watson in advancing a 
criterion for serious Marxist commitment 
which would, if implemented, instantly deci- 
mate the radical parties of Europe: if, as he 
suggests, one insists on taking one's political 
opinions from some superannuated nineteenth- 
century enthusiast, the least one can do 
is actually to read him. Watson has no doubt 
that a close reading turns up a great deal of 
repulsive material from which those few Marx- 
ists who have actually read it delicately avert 
their eyes. It is an essential part of this ostrich- 
ism that no one is likely to engage Watson in 
argument on the point, for it is characteristic of 
Marxism to hide in pedagogic holes-and- 
comers rather than engage in full-blooded 
controversy. 

“The greatest single effect of Marx upon 
political thought has been to moralize politics 
in strikingly simple terms, good against evil" , 
Watson writes, but he does not journey further 
into the evident paradox that a doctrine which 
insists that morality is essentially a bourgeois 
fraud should moralize everything it touches. 
Again, when he tells us that Marx never visited 
a factory and that Marxism is nrf less fantastic 
than Disraeli’s Young England, the promising 


connection does not get explored. And the 
reason is, I think, that Watson’s literary 
strengths - including his gift for the apt aphor- 
ism - are also philosophical weaknesses. 

Like many Liberals, he is keen to capitalize 
on what he calls “the wisdom of the Whigs’*. 
The Whigs arc, indeed, a good political 
pedigree, and for this reason everybody claims 
them. Watson seems to think, however, that in 
order to reclaim the Whigs for Liberalism, he 
must defend a quite different thing, which Her- 
bert Butterfield called "the Whig interpreta- 
tion of history” . Always game for a scrap, Wat- 
son identifies critics of the Whig interpretation 
as exponents of something called “relativism” 
and attributes it to a composite creature called 
“Butterfield-Oakeshott". Relativism is said to 
be the opinion that we can all agree about facts, 
but not about morality. Butterfield is said to 
have come dangerously close to the relativist 
doctrine that there is no such thing as evil when 
he wrote that the sinfulness of the characters 
the historian deals with does not constitute a 
historical problem because moral responsibil- 
ity "lies altogether outside the particular 
world where the historian does historical 
thinking". 

This all seems to be a terrible misunder- 
standing. Butterfield, as a Methodist lay 
preacher, was in no doubt about the reality of 
evil; he could, however, distinguish between 
his being a Christian and his being a historian. 
Watson, by contrast, seems to think that every- 
thing must be lumped together in a compre- 
hensive political commitment. The same insen- 
sitivity to essential distinctions appears when 
he attacks Oakesliott - here metamorphosed 
into “the archpriest of conservatism" - for 
sceptical relativism. Watson's attempt to con- 
vict the doctrines he criticizes of self-refutation 
is the dialectical equivalent of mud-wrestling. 
The problem is compounded when persons are 
crossed with doctrines*. 

“‘Impartiality 1 is itself a kind of partiality", as Roger 
Scruton has cheerfully remarked in the preface to his 
Dictionary of Political Thought (1982), echoing the 
philosophy of the conservative master Michael 


Oakeshott. Morality, for Oakcshott, lias no objec- 
tive existence. 

Scruton's epigram about impartiality does 
indeed suggest the radicalism of the 1960s, but 
what it obviously expresses is something 
altogether removed from scepticism: namely 
the clear, indeed dogmatic, conviction that 
there is only one right path in politics - the 
same conviction that Watson himself expres- 
ses. Scruton's conservatism is quite different 
from anything that might be called conserva- 
tive in Oakeshott, who very seldom writes in a 
party or doctrinal idiom. Nor, of course, is he 
the kind of ethical subjectivist Watson takes 
him to be. 

The upshot must be that, for all his liveliness 
and wit , Watson fails in his cartographic enter- • • 
prise. Part of the reason is that he drifts off into 
a lot of idle talk about scepticism and value- 
judgments where he is not at home, and partly 
because he often does not know where his 
friends are. The central point is that liberalism, 
conservatism and socialism are all modifica- 
tions (each of them named on the basis of a 
different principle of abstraction) of a single 
tradition of political wisdom, and any serious 
theorist or statesman is going to use the whole 
of that tradition according to need. To set up 
any of these party doctrines os the saving truth 
of politics is the political equivalent of heresy: 
mistaking the part for the whole. It is to mis- 
take one's own pugnacities for the sum of 
wisdom. 

In order to do this, the Watsonian landscape 
must contain only the simplest of identities. 
Thus Edmund Burke can appear here only as a 
Whig, not as a conservative, while Mrs Thatch- 
er must be severed from conservatism. At the 
end of the book, Watson quotes Iris Murdoch 
on freedom as the epitome of Whig wisdom*, 
but in doing so, he is claiming for Party what 
belongs to mankind. For it is not merely David 
Steel (to whom the book is dedicated) and 
George Watson who might agree that “Free- 
dom is not an inconsequential chucking of 
one’s weight about, it is the disciplined over- 
coming of self. ' . . 


Beyond sovereignty 


Lawrence Freedman 

HELMUT SCHMIDT 
A Grand Strategy for the West 
159pp. Yale University Press. £10.95. 
0300035357 • , ' 

Books written by retired statesmen promising 
“grand strategies” should be approached with 
caution. Associated with a release from the 
cares of high office is too often a sense - of 
distance from the practical constraints that 
limit any government’s freedom of man- 
oeuvre. A self-image as a man of vision ores an 
authority on every conceivable issue can result 
in books that are short on analysis and long on 
platitude. , 

Thankftilly, Helmut Schmidt has not written 
such a book. He is clearly of the left in his 
values and his confidence in. the potentially 
benign results of government action and inter- 
national co-operation, 1 but he has not been Sud- 
denly smitten by an idealism that had hitherto 
been kepi under wraps. H« remains a practical 
mah of affairs. The result is a fine example of 

what social democracy can still offer. ' . 

: . The basic ideas expressed in A Grand 
Strategy for the West are largely extensions of 
those Schmidt propounded in; government. , 
There is the same objective of a morecoherent 
Atlantic alliance, With the Ameriran influence 
being balanced by a closer Eutqpean union, 


Britain, apparently out of irritation with our 
economic short-sightedness and refusal to cast 
in our lot with the other European nations. His 
judgment, which he admits may be harsh, is 
that: "The British will join the club only if they 
cannot prevent it- from being successful.” 
Schmidt now declares himself to be a Franco- 
phile- when he was in government , this prefer- 
ence was reflected in a willingness to tolerate 
French nonsense far more readily than British ; 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, there is not much 
here about German nonsense. Germany ihas 
rehabilitated itself but, with its divisions and 
vulnerabilities, it is still paying the price of its 
past misdeeds. Schmidt was as responsible as 
anyone else for ensuring that this new, less 
inhibited Germany was taken more seriously 
by others, ye the still shows a reluctance to take 
hard decisions, preferring French leadership in 
Europe to a situation where Germany has to 
take positive initiatives on Us own. 

• It is in the area where Germany still feels 
least at ease - security -th atone meets with the 
most distinctive shift inemphasis;from the 1 poli- 
cies Schmidt adopted wheh he was defer! ce 
minister and Chancellor. He now shows a 
much more explicit desire to rely on conven- 
tional and not nuejedr deterrence. However, 
this apparent shift will corne as ho surprise to 
those aware of a Schmidt of ah earlier vintage, 
who published In 1961 One of the first , major 
post-war contributions to strategic {bought in 
Germany; Defence! of Retaliation. ', : 

The book began as a series of iecuftes given 


n nd d^tenre ^^ckflowledged , to be aa honour- Thebook began asaseries oMec u)res gtven 

identi- at Yale University, and much of It is taker? up 
able a goalas ojwnce* P . goverelanty,' with an atte mpt to explain Europe to an Amet- 
°natio^o puraue lndepeiSeXt ican addlence. Schmidt M clearly yvell practised 

^ of acSS^ ^aHhOddi there bfieo tfork inpointing out to^ncrtcans the ways m which 

Si Sl S key. 'their policies and behaviour can>appenrtq be 

against thei{ new 0 f B p rance i ti security policy erratic and curious, even to, their friends: he 

' stressed hpw lltlje tfte Strategic Defence Inltia* 
Bn ia B tK£^e5pS ttefe makes do- fire hffora a jdtizen Of Hamburg, andtheprob- 

‘ liras which are being caused for. others >y the 

bS , United States -budget deficit, whatever; the 
short-term boost tM»m.y^ave given lo Aroer- 
for years or jra miicVilrdhiad^of 'jwt ‘a lcan j standards, of' liking, y - ^ ■ 

positive Jiffi MesJs ‘that ^ : ,; - A: find! theme is the necessity for Western 

, ;&**** ln . e^drMsing n^lto most 


dangerous problems in the Third World. In 
one of his best chapters Schmidt addresses the 
problems of Latin American indebtedness; 
Central American instability; conflict in the 
Middle East; and the growing importance of 
China and Japan. He is Impressive here be- 
cause he- recognizes the distinctive nature of 
each region, and does not fall into the trap of ' 
assuming that everything is just part of a great 
“North-South” problem. His answers are prac- 
tical -r* they do not require a suspension? of 
political belief - but imaginative and honest In • 
their recognition of the economic implications 
for th.e West. Above all the countries involved 
need, to co-operate. 

Schmidt concludes with what he describes as 
a “conceivable best case on the basis of joint 
efforts, -making use, of all the intellectual, dip- 
lomatic, .economic, and military potentials 
add Instruments at our disposal’-. This is his 
-‘grand strategy”. Few would Agree with aU his 
proposals but they contain much good sente. It 
is hard to imagine a better agenda. for the next' 

seven-nation economic summit. . -- 

• ■ . . . . . . . 1 

The United States and the World Economy : 
Policy alternatives for new realities (123pp. 
Westview, distributed by Bowker. Paperback, 
£15.25. 0 8133 7003 5) edited by Johd N. 
Yochelson examines the main challenges 'fee-* 
ing the United States and its major Western 
trading- partners in the light of the dramatic 
changes ih the international economy that Have 
occurred during the last fifteen years: the shift 
front the gold standard to floating exchange 
rates, the explosion of oil prices followed by 
thdlr equally sudden collapse, the Third World 
: debt, the- emerge nee of new competitors to the 
Western) industrialized countries and so on. 
The ! five efisnys in this volume ihetude “Out* 
ibdk fonU.S., Economic Diplomacy; Europe • 
and the PacificBashT.by John N. Yochelson j 
“Trade Policy and Trade Negotiations in the 
1980s*’ by Harold B, Malmgren, “Business 
Cycles, Macroeconomic Policy, and U.S, In- 
dustrial , Performance” by Gordon Richards 
and “The United Stales and the riewTechiioIo- 
gical Cbttipetilibh? by Stephen Ai Merrill. 
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A revolution of choices 








■ J. R. Pole 

ROUEUTH. WIKDE 

The Opening or American Society: Prom the 
adoption of the Constitution to the eve of 
disunion 

427pp. New York: Knopf. $25 (paperback, 
£9.95). 

r , ; 0394535839 

Robert H. Wiebe, who has long shown a pro- 
pensity for viewing American society as a 
whole, and from a very considerable elevation, 
attempts in his new book to impose unity on a 
difficult period by employing certain over- 
.«*•' arching concepts. 

\ \ The first of these is that of the gentry society 

I which controlled politics in the states and was 

! ' . • • far enough in control of events to found, ratify 

1 and launch the Constitution, and then to form 

the Federal Government. “By the 1780's 1 *, 
Professor Wiebe says, “America's gentry 
; . - shared a common agenda for public affairs.” 

i • AH the political struggles of the next genera- 

lion, in effect until the end of Monroe's pres- 
idency, were acted out within the gentry's 
i‘*; | basic, shared assumptions. This old order 

crumbled not only with western expansion get- 
:ij 1 ting beyond nny eastern power of control, but 

• with a "Revolution of Choices" which consti- 

Deadly diet 

; * John Ward 

; 

KENNETH F. KIPLE 

I';,:; The Caribbean Slave: A biological history 

i : j 274pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 

I' ■ 0521268745 

I. ; * __ 

l : • . . The persistent excess of deaths over births 

:.i among estate populations has become one of 

7*" • the most notorious features of Caribbean sinv- 

• ; r .. . ery, distinguishing it from the apparently 

! > ;i rather less brutal regimes of North America. 

1 S’jl'i Kenneth Kipie’s purpose Is to establish more 

I precisely how this depletion should be.ex- 
. plained, a? a sequel to his earlier work on the 
f]M; . biology of slaves lb . the United States , ; As he 
; V i ; . etojphaiites j Africans. in the West Indies are 
fj -V i 1101 hkelyto have suffered especially from the 
EU:i-V 1 : '• tran ^ erl ° a nevydisease environment, for .they 
£> 1 had acquired ^through centuries of exposure in 

fifi.ij- • the. pathogenic “cauldron** of theii homeland 
| lj J -y-- . an unequalled capacity to resist tropical infeb- 

|||" tipns. So was. heavy mortality in the Caribbean 

ly-,’ • perhapscaused by the policy of. masters who, 

% calculating that it was “more profitable to buy 

, than breed”, ; systematically worked their 
' , slaves to death, in the knowledge that josses 

lllll . . could be reple nished from across the Atlantic? 

Iff If-. • • Humanitarian critics inferred, such a* strategy 

mm from the fact that maty considerably, putnom- 
: he red females in the slave Ships, Howevoty 

' ! even when: further imports frotn Africa hBd 
f !y lit ■ been prohibited by law in the early nineteenth 
jkiUsi . . , century, most planters failed to secure natural 

! reproduction among their slaves,. although. it 

*! j, I ! ' ' bad. clearly become essential if the estatywere 
if 1 ; . -l ■'•■■■ to survive.- •• j 

^ According to Kiple the primaryinflueitce on 
J '' V v demographic performance was problems of 
' . ! .^i^«oy»itnfenibeypnri thoplantpteVnndef- 
, - : } Uncling Or tohtrbU The leached soils of West 
iittSi-V- i i. Africa: supported (and still .support) human ' 
T '’!■ populations ip a state of chronic malnutrition, 


1 ■ r| ' 


mn 


, by the middle passage , and by the difficulties in 
'• securing a biaintertance on Coxibbeaq, islands 
. { • so.cbropletely dedicated to the produoHpn of 
; sugttf. Nearly all the main plantation ailments 
M.' . oan be Interpreted as deficiency disepso* of onq 
. kind er another. It; ha?, always been clear, that 
’ ^ - most Caribbean 'slave? were .vety poorly fedi 
i t; ‘ The main novcHyof. Klple’s .approach frhte- 
: : depldyntcitt of. an Impressive, range of, medical 


. dietary imbalances and thoir interaction \yith. 
the dislinctive aspecU af Africarj physiology, 
For .example,^ in the West Ipdty there tys' 
heavy: relfeftcejupon imported nsh.from which 
vital amino acids and vtyminshjid beeneljminf 
ated by pickJihg and prolonged forage In heat. 
The North Aradricnn slave 
' , much mbre benefit froni art' 


tuted the real process of democratization; the 
political democracy for which the Jackson era 
is famous comes as a sort of by-product of this 
social upheaval. 

Wiebe then introduces a concept of “parallel 
development" which in turn provides a partial 
explanation for the American concepts of 
liberty, democracy and even equality. This 
democracy defines Americans in terms that 
exclude large classes of people who were pre- 
sent on American territory - notably the Indi- 
ans, now called "native Americans" - and of 
course the blacks, on whose labour muchof the 
society to a greater or lesser extent depended. 
The other great fissure which interests Wiebe 
does not arise from the growing subtleties of 
class and status but only from a very broad 
distinction between those who survive and 
those who do not. A growing class of under- 
dogs both north and south had nothing to gain 
from the democratic process and had a dimi- 
nishing leverage on the system. But this under- 
class did not accept the dismissal of its heritage, 
and by the twentieth century it claimed as com- 
mon ground much of the culture that in the 
nineteenth century had distinguished the up- 
per class - notably its hostility to monopoly. 

Few historians are likely to quarrel with 
Wiebe's concept of gentry hegemony in the 
early Republic, or of the gradual decline at 
least of this form of hegemony; Dixon Ryan 


fat pork, locally supplied. The Caribbean 
slave’s capacity to metabolize intakes of veget- 
able carbohydrates (fairly generous, according 
to some dietaries) would consequently be im- 
paired by an insufficiency of thiamine. Kipie’s 
stress on points of this kind is generally con- 
vincing, and helps to explain why the greater 
efforts made by Caribbean planters from the 
later eighteenth century to fill their slaves’ sto- 
machs had such disappointing results. He may 
nevertheless have pushed his central insight 
rather too hard at the expense of subsidiary 

forces, most notably work requirements. 

It is widely agreed that underfeeding has a 
much greater effect in raising mortality than in 
depressingifertiUty. Yet returns of population 
for the’West Indie's' seem to. show that by the 
nineteenth century their slaves, in comparison 
with those of the United States, had relatively 
low birth-rates rather than high death-rates, 
Recently it has been fashionable to attribute 
much of this pattern to the Inhibiting effects on 
fertility fof prolonged- breast-feedmg in the 
West todies, reflecting the greater persistence 
here of African culture. . Kiple offers an 
alternative interpretation: He points out that 
modem West African populations are very fer- 
tile, with; birth-rates averaging about fifty per 
1 jOOO, even though weaning is often postponed 
until the second or third year of life. However, 
high birth-rates are offset by heavy mortality 
among the young, caused mainly by Inadequ- 
ate diet. Caribbean slave demography Was very 

• similar; he: believes, 1 although its details are 

lobscured by; the under-recording Of births and 
infant deaths. • 

i -While (hp scepticism expressed In TheCarib- 
■ . bean ■ Slave; - A biological history '■ concerning 
the significance of nursing practice? is salutary, 

, reasonable estimates of under-recording yield 
‘ "tme H, r bjrt^,rateS bf oply thirty to, thirty-five . 
per- 1,000 in moril of the British: West Indies 
, durirjg tfc|e 1820s, much less than ainphg North 

• American : slaves or -ih ; present-day West 

• A frtca. Kiple's theris aUb fans tb aCcbutmo-. ; 

. date more detailed variations over time' end 

: .[ place. ; Thesl?vet offiarbados becameeXcep- 
.tionhlly prollflc, yet there i8 .no clear evidence 
, that tlidy vyfere much better fed than 1 , in .the : 
other sugar islands. The ond obvious p^cullar- 
ity ptplanUngfon Barbados m tbh Wghdiialk- 1 
'.ty.Ofils, export s .wWbh'BUpwedprofltableop- 

\ eratlph qn $e basis of * low yplume of output, 
With less need for the fiard labour of cane-hole 
. digging, ornight Shlflsaf the nrills;doring crop.: 
;,In JamaJea.onthe other hand/slav^ received 
r lurgtfr :ffch; ; raiiqra^^ . 




dbitsity 9FSfcWement :, itmny.-tyre •alloivwd tb'’ 
keep; pty/Uf even . qiUle. . it?; mastefk : 
• forked jlMlr gangs piorifr lii tbbpivcly « add 1 
hj.rin!i;did qPtbCraptobxce^dedthkhem 
aty| 1 ) etohn«pa‘UQh^ delay oftHiprarit^ 
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Fox's monograph, The Decline of Aristocracy 
in the State of New York, appeared ns long ago 
as 1919, and tbe theme has been open to refine- 
ment as well as restatement. For present pur- 
poses the question is how much of early Amer- 
ican history it explains. Wiebe is right to 
observe that the party conflicts of the 1790s 
were based on “a common brand of gentry 
government”; but when he then suys that the 
differences were over nothing more than “the 
interior design of the same gentry house", he 
trivializes the whole meaning of the struggle to 
those who were engaged in it. Later he recog- 
nizes this aspect more dearly with the admis- 
sion that, in Jefferson's mind, Hamilton’s poL 
icy would erode “the very foundations” of the 
new government. According to Wiebe, gentry 
rule meant the delegation of large areas to 
personal discretion. No doubt this was and is 
true, especially at the level of the county 
bench; but this emphasis seriously underesti- 
mates the importance of the commitment, elo- 
quently stated in the Massachusetts Declara- 
tion of Rights of 1780, to “n government of 
laws and not of men” - a republican commit- 
ment if ever there was one. 

To describe John Marshall as the embodi- 
ment of “gentry norms” in turn does little to 
explain why he thought they were best safe- 
guarded in a strong form of government or why 
Jefferson, that other apostle of the gentry, 
should have been so venomously opposed to 
him. Jefferson’s assault on the judiciary failed; 
but it did oot represent any sort of gentry con- 
sensus about the style and aims of government. 
Wiebe does uot make it any easier to under- 
stand what was at stake in this conflict when he 
compares the harmony that Jefferson induced 
in his cabinet with the harmony Marshall 
brought about in his court. 

Wiebe deals with many of the substantive 
themes in social development to for more con- 
vincing effect. There is an excellent account of 
the democratic belief that every man had a 
right to a bank loan; and he argues most in- 
terestingly that the credit network, far from 
being ever more remote and impersonal as 
economic historians have maintained, really 
depended on .a complex chain of personal busi- 
ness relationships. The diffusion of capitalist 
enterprise before the Qvil War, he argues, re- 
duced the prospects for capital accumulation, 
eroding rather than advancing Industrial growth. 

With the' revolution of choices came a demo- 

Colonial Celts 

Bernard Aspinwall 

NED C v LANDSMAN 

Scotland and Its First American Colony, 1683- 
1763 . 

^Guildford: Princeton University Press, 
0691046980 ! 

The traditional notion that the most inviting 
,prospcc( for a .{Scotsman was the. road to Eng- 
land is to need of revision: it was, more accur- 
ately, the diminishing sight of the homeland as 
he sailed to fame and fortune in America , The 
evidence provided by Ned Landsman’s meticq* 
;lou|' sfodjf of ;the Scots, to East New Jersey is 
vety: persuasive.' The pibtKqfo bf-k much neg- 
lected ethnic group, thdse Scottish' colonists 
.took distinctive, social and religious dualities 
**th them;io th6 New World,' ^ which' enabled ' 

S%»‘ nd ,h6 f>8' 

early-iyears thedorntoant'element'swere 
.Quakers arid £bf^opaUans,usUaliy thkvqun- 
ger.sdnspr brothers'qflaiide.dproprietors from 
• Abqrdeeniihirei and to .ia lessor extent ifrom 
iEdtobyrg^ andKeUd^ whoedme vyfrh friends/ 

<600. arrived jn.tlie 
.flirt ten y<afo. aowly.li^ed through reiirion 

: Hierarchical 

sfructutes> caserns arid 'traditions of their 

'jW'frfotetfa 'estate of 
toodeL-Per- 

j! tenkrtteand half pfthe e fay S 


cratization of opportunity. Equality w*. 
aptly observes, had formerly beenackfaS 
concept, concerned with the proteettood 
rights; henceforward it became an aggress! 
idea, and it is here we might have expected! 
hear of “equality of opportunity" which, » 
Eric Foncr has shown, became one of ft, 
catchwords of the new Republican party h 
Wiebe eschews this kind of abstraction even 
while lie relics on the ideas they convey. Wort 
such us "liberty", “individualism” and "e a( i 
ity” piny little pnrt in his vocabulary, Bod 
not even appear in his index. It is notm* 
clear whether the "parallelism” which hefty ’ 
covers ns a virtual principle of American dt 
velopment is intended to represent a pAri* ; 
inherent in the system or is a happy bn 
accidental consequence of American geogn- 
phy. In either case it was clearly under Him 
before the end of his period. 

This book has the merits of scale, intellect 
subtlety, compendious (though not perhaps 
exhaustive) reading, rich detail, and a keen ejx 
for the telling quotation and incident. It main 
a serious contribution to the large literature of 
social interpretation, and will undoubted!; 
contribute substantially to the ways in 
American history is understood by cominggeor 
erations. For these reasons it is worth Dotty 
that it does less than justice to some of tk 
theoretical aspects of the problems withwhhl 
the men (and in rare cases women) he wiia 
about thought they were engaged; legal tan 
are treated with varying degrees of depth, bn 
the Charles River Bridge case, which for At 
first time brought the Supreme Court iototiK 
arena of party politics, deserved more analyst 

The themes of immigration and rcligiiM 
conflict make a late appearance. PresumiHj, 
in Wiebe’s overall scheme, they represent At 
gradual collapse of “parallelism”, which sam 
to have depended on a great measure ti 
assumed homogeneity in the aims and charac- 
ter of the numerous parallel groups. Formal 
of his period of seventy to eighty yean, Profe- 
sor Wiebe assumes a society which for. all to 
varieties reveals a remarkably stabl^irinercc*; 
sistency. More specific attention to 
ter of urban history might have made this jv 
tore rather muddier. Even the antl-sjayay 
movement appears as a seemingly incident 
force, created by, rather than acting 
tides of social change. It is difficult In WeW 
pages to believe In its redemptive paalM. 


south-west, held different notions. Theyca* 
from on area with numerous smallholdap/ 
vigorous democratic religion and ap iwrt* 
ingly diversified economy, nnd shared 
trepreneurial mentality of their native ;cp“- 
Like the merchants of Glasgow, they I"™*; 
in land Improvements. As colonial lanMw 
ership became more 'democratic and 
widely diffused, so greater eraphasi* - J 
placed upon commercial undertakings ! 
ing, textiles and transport - a dlveraHycj 11 ^ 1 
aged by the Scottish tradition pf eqowffv ' 
toncci whether in lanc( or cash ; The#® 

■to improve limited resources: further 

aged soda! mobility andScots Were#®- 
throughout the colony > though heldJognJ , 

by an extraordinary extended fanuly n®^*' . 

By,]the early eighteento:C en ^ 

conform greatly intensified undetthdjn'P^ 
the evangelical revival, the Jacobite tbfWf 
.the growing numbers, of : Pitybyterian- ■ 
grantai. Lgndsrnan suggests ,tha| 
almost a narivjstic revival In suppprto^ ^ 
tibnal :‘‘Scotti8h values”'/ IndcpendW» . : 
mind supported ;by the. fan^Ual j 

colony firrther confribqted to Scottish . , 
Large .numbers achieved ownership 
erty,- although the Stfots constituted ,?./ 
fifth of the popujatjon of 1 central ^ 

• By the 

Scott had accombliShed a r j^uiet sociai a . ^ 
nomic revolution of tlielr ownj 
spohse; to ihe changing charaettr 0 ^^; 
immigrants. He demonstrates meco^^ 

Colony gnd Scotland, ^htqb 
;rad - ; c(3nttoupuslj( cqrropiYe. 
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Between silver and gold 


B. S. Pullan 

FREDERIC C. LANE and REINHOLD 

C. MUELLER 

Money and Banking In Medieval and 
Renaissance Venice 

Volume One: Coinsand Moneys of Account 
684pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 

£43.20. 

080 1831571 

Thomas Coryat, the Jacobean traveller, wrote: 
“whereas the Venetian duckat is much spoken 
of, you must consider that the word duckat 
doth not signifie any one certain coyne. But 
many several pieces do concurre to make one 
duckat, namely sue livers and two gazets , which 
doe countervail four shillings and eightpence 
of our money.” This portly and handsome 
volume, the first of two, treats the intractable 
subject of the dual role of money, as a means of 
exchange and as a standard of value. It ex- 
amines the relationship between the hard cash 
of the market and the ideal moneys employed 
by book-keepers, and concentrates heavily on 
aperiod- the fourteenth century -in which the 
system of accounting was for more confused 
than the one which Coryat concisely described. 

The work is the fruit of an important col- 
laboration, extending over some twelve years, 
between the doyen of Venetian economic 
historians, the late Frederic C. Lane, and his 
friend and pupil Reinhold Mueller. In a brisk 
preface well suited to a business history, the 
nature of their partnership is explained: re- 
sponsibility for the final form of the text is 


shared, but this first volume is largely Lane's. 

It is certainly imbued with his special qualities. 
Though far from indifferent to economic 
theory, Lane was determined to understand in 
precise detail the mechanics of the processes by 
which wealth was accumulated and lost; the 
instruments of early capitalism were never to 
him mere abstractions or dry statistics, but very 
tangible realities. The merchants he studied, 
here and elsewhere, seldom emerge as people 
- not even Andrea Barbarigo or Alessandro 
Magno. But with Lane the reader smells the 
spices, feels the cotton, and cons the books of 
accounts; he explores the ships’ architecture, 
measures their capacity and appraises the tim- 
ber used to build them. Now he can also weigh 
the coins of the Venetian Mint, and scrutinize 
them - the illustrations are copious - with the 
shrewd and practised eye of the Venetian 
money-changers who sifted piles of specie in 
search of the good coins which would serve for 
the export trade, and obeyed Gresham's law 
long before Gresham formulated it. As always, 
Lane's expository style is one of clarity and 
sobriety. Based on sharp definition, both of the 
language of medieval documents and of mod- 
em terms, it eschews both jargon and super- 
latives, invariably preferring the solution of the 
intricate but finite problem to the construction 
of the bold but flatulent hypothesis. 

While some parts of the book are avowedly 
designed for specialists in the field of medieval 
economic history, it offers much of interest to 
general historians and to those who seek a 
broad understanding of tbe sources of Vene- 
tian prosperity. There is an impressive account 
of Venice’s importance as a relatively free 


market for bullion and of the attractions she 
exerted on foreign merchants dealing in silver 
and gold. The rationale behind the issue of 
each new coi n, starti ng with the silver grosso of 
Enrico Dandolo, is painstakingly explored, 
and there is a careful discussion of the various 
considerations which determined the value of 
any particular piece of money at a particular 
time - metallic content, wear and tear, supply 
and demand, mint charges, popular custom 
and governmental decrees. Given the im- 
perfections of the surviving sources, values 
have to be discussed without specific reference 
to the prices of goods, and there is much talk of 
the ratios between silver and gold. But the 
authors succeed in showing why these things 
mattered, nnd in portraying their importance 
for an entrepbt placed between eastern regions 
where you bought in silver and western mar- 
kets where you sold in gold. There is an in- 
teresting reconstruction of the industrial pro- 
cesses in the Mint, another important example 
of a communal workshop where craftsmen 
(who remained craftsmen, and never became 
workers on an assembly line) were concen- 
trated for the purposes of security and quality 
control. 

Above all, the authors make illuminating 
attempts to establish the peculiarities of Vene- 
tian policies by a judicious use of comparisons , 
especially with such diverse rdgimes as those of 
England and Florence. Venice, no feudal 
lordship, is depicted as a power which made 
relatively small profits out of its seigneurial 
right to mint coiu, for it relied rather on its 
opportunities to tax the import of bullion. The 
Venetian government was not in the habit of 


calling in coins and then reissuing them at the 
snme legal value but with less precious metal to 
justify it, Venetians always effected their re- 
ductions in metallic content by issuing new and 
appreciably different coins, set apart from the 
good old moneys even when they bore the 
same names. Not surprisingly, the book con- 
centrates chiefly on the moneys used in inter- 
national trade, paying rather less attention to 
those which served for the payment of wages 
and for the local markets. But the general prin- 
ciples enunciated will be of value to general 
historians striving to understand such later 
events as the great crisis caused soon after 1600 
by the Venetian government’s issue of base 
and all too imitable qmttrlnl. As the Venetian 
patrician NicolO Contarini so graphically re- 
corded, the Mini's antics and the misconduct of 
neighbouring seigneurs provoked a cata- 
strophic collapse of confidence In small money, 
and “Confusion and unrest began to spread, 
because nobody now knew whnt money he 
had”. 

In some ways this stout volume provides a 
more fitting monument to Lane than his 
Venice: A maritime republic, which, though 
widely praised, was also criticized with varying 
degrees of gentleness and brutality for its fail- 
ure to present a total view of the Venetian 
state, and for a certain soullessness in its 
approach to Venetian civilization. Throughout 
his last book, published half a century after his 
first, Lane is in his element. The collaboration 
with Mueller (to whom much credit is surety 
due) bears witness to the continued influence 
on economic history of the sober and honest 
tradition for which Lane stood. 


A pattern of islands 


Italy before Rome 


Simon Pepper 

RICHARD J, GOY 

CUog|ia and the Villages of the Venetian 
Lagoon: Stlidies in urban history 
349pp. Cambridge University Press. £37.50. . 
052130275 7 

Few people choose to build cities on sand, silt 
or swamp mud, but the barbarian invasions 
from the fifth to the ninth centuries compelled 
the first Venetians to seek safety on the pattern 
of lagunar islands and sand bars that stretched 
for some eighty miles along the northern 
shores of the Adriatic. The security of these 
sites, and.their splendid location for East-West 
seaborne commerce, ensured not only the sur- 
vival of the twelve settlements established in 
the Dark Ages but their successful evolution 
into a Venetian Republic which, at the height 
of its late fifteenth-century power, controlled 
the north Italian terra firma as for west as Ber- 
8an», while its Mediterranean colonies ex- 
tended eastwards to Crete and Cyprus. Atten- 
tion has, on the whole, been concentrated on 
the far-flung Empire and the masterpiece of art 
sod engineering at its nucleus. But, in this 1 
■Kwh, the ’ architect and historian Richard 
Q oy turns his attention to the history and 
urban development of the other towns and 
Ullages that comprised the original off-shore 
confederacy, ; -• • • . • • . 

. Gtadq, some sixty . miles' north-east of 
verity and almost in modem Yugoslavia, was 
the republic's outermost fortress on the Impe- 
n al Austrian frontier. Marano Laguriare sup- 
ported it from the landward side of the first 
lagoon; Caorle from further back on the gulf 
coast* Lying much closer to Venice in the main 
•tortliem lagoon were the island communities 
QfBurano, Mazzorbo and Tqrcello - the latter 
*towa ghost town of a dozen houses and a fine 
Rpmanesqiie cathedral , all that remains pf a 
^'thriving mercantile and religious centre 
wtuch by the; fifteenth pentury had already 
Dee h,ki|ied by mklaria and silted-up water- 
; *■«.;••• -y. s:..; ; 

To the south-east of Venide lay the Udi, nai 1 - 
^ ribbons of river silt and sria-sand which . 
^closed- foe lagqon for another twenty miles.- 
Ul ~*t op : strip, sites averaging only some 200 
-thesettlementa 1 of Malamocco , 
,wttotyrina and ^Paliestrina . assumed 'a rifri- 

• At this, eiitretnit)! of the 

:, ,^° n ^ris ^erisland .tqwa of, ^Hidggj.o/ the 


southern stronghold of the republic. Despite 
almost total destruction by the Genoese in 
1379-80, floods, famine and the regular culling 
of its population by plague, Chioggia survived 
to become the largest of the Venetian satel- 
lites. By the late eighteenth century almost 
20,000 Chioggetti - fishermen, salt partners, 
traders - were crammed on to every available 
patch of dry land in a town which, like the other 
lagunar settlements, has retained to this day 
much of its unique architectural and urban 
character. 

Despite their picturesque appearance, these 
are highly structured towns. In their various 
linear and gridded patterns of canals, quays, 
streets, cross-alleys and property boundaries, 
they demonstrate the processes of establish- 
ment, development • and eventually of plan- 
ning, that shaped all the lagunar settlements - 
Including Venice itself. Dr Qoy charts this 
story for each of the satellites (as well as for the 
Venetian “suburbs” of the Giudecca, Murano 
and Northern Canareggio) In an Impressively 
documented series of local studies which draw 
upon the records of the town councils, the 
reports of Venetian administrators, population 
and commercial censuses, and the wonderfully 
accurate mapping Surveys of generations of 
engineers working for thb savlt delle acque, the 
ministry responsible for the maintenance of the 
lagoons an|d their waterways. 

There; is much here for urban historians, 
geographers: and architects. (perhaps even for 
tbe more obstinately curious among those who 
visit these fascinating places on holiday)* But 
they will ail have to work for their enlighten-; 
ment. In the interest of clarity, each local his- 
tory is related separately, which smacks some- 
what of the project’s origins in a higher degree 
■thesis, and - deprives, it /of narrative , fiow^. 
Although the book is meticulously printed, 
profusely, illustrated and flttraqtiyely _ dus.t : 
jacketed; much of ithe visual, material Is dis- 
appointing; IHere the work of, the ea^y map- 
makers'arid topographersis letpoWn by -mod- 
ern photographs with poor cbntraat, leaning 
towers, and 3 disturbing incline to the. water-, 
horizon which appears to^o manyofthepic- 
tures.* The author’^ sketches, albelt few ; to 
numBer» are ;betteij. than most of ; the photo* 
KtaphSi- and I will surely.npt be, alone to regret- 
ting the failure fo.prpvlde moreef these draw*;. 
Ings as wpllis a clear ^e enfrre 

lagunar re^on.It ; wouldbe ; sad if ihese.ahort-, 
comings to pr^entetion -were fo rob, a fltie; 
. . plecemf work 1 ft deserty. 


David Ridgway 

MASSIMO PAJLLOTTINO 
Storia della prlma Italia 

253pp. Milan: Rusconi. L20.00Q. 

Massimo PaHotlino's talent for synthesis was 
first seen as long ago as 1942, when his classic 
Etruscalogia suggested that Etruscan archaeo- 
logy, art, history apd language amounted to 
something other than 'an enigmatic prologue to 
Roman history. Since then, no one has worked 
harder to convince us further that there is more 
to the Etruscans than mystery. It is.aJso true 
that no one has a finer appreciation of the. fact 
that there is more to pre-Roman Italy than the 
Etruscans; Or, as Paliottino himself put it in 
the second English edition of. Etruscofogfa 
( The Etruscans* 1975): 'Me concept of an 
'Etruscan world' isolated,, intrasive and vir- 
tually antithetic to an 'Italic world’ is rapidly 
becoming a myth”. f - • 

The process has come to fruition in this fresh 
and persuasive essay, a succinct "History of 
early Italy".conceived in its own right aS no less 
deserving of our attention than its contempor-? 
ary Greek and later Homan counterparts. No 
less deserving: but remarkably difficult to 
achieve, and not only because it has not been 
done before. Apart from the noo-Italic Etrus- 
cans, pmny different peoples W6r<? at large in 
the Itelfon peninsulfrand in Sicily between the 
rind of the , Bfonzri Age arid unification by 
Rome < and ancient written sources concerning 
them are not always helpful (or even extant); It 
follows that the reconstruction of their history 
calls for n very special combiriation pF Inter- 
pretative skills, and above all; for the siiperr 
: human act of will involved in discarding tradi- 
tional Rome-tinted spectacles: i.dqly thus can 
' thphlslorian avoid the elementary but hitherto 

nf nMBDBfrtrtanrlir P^riicArv-linllr*. 
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affairs in the light ofatibsMiyent evepts. Unlike 
J. Whatpiough in I937, Ppllottino has written a 
book' that could ; not, possibly. he 'calied The 
Foundations ofMdmanIjlaly:p tiUethat implies 
evplution arid culmination 1 rather than the 
progress and completion of ^coherent and 
autonomous historical cycle. Symptomatically, 
it is not until the epilogue of thdipresenfc work 
that we aregenily reminded hf-lhe .fton-jRoiftah. 
Italic, antecedents of .many L,fttip authors - 
aaiqng tbeui C^ero'rCfrom me Vqlspian, lull- 
, toiynofA^inu(n)arid Horace (bomat Peuce- 

tian Vrihujda in' Ap-tiUh),* ' • : v:? ' 


Before we reach the period of sopravvivenze 
e revivlscenze, Paliottino reviews his vast and 
various mosaic of pre-Roman peoples, lan- 
guages, artistic traditions, institutions (mainly 
perceptible In inscriptions) and' degrees of 
cultural development. His method is not to 
provide a set of encyclopaedia entries running 
from the Aequl to the Volsci, but rather to 
assess relationships, and to compare and con- 
trast local reactions to supra-local phenomena 
such as the establishment on Italian soil of 
Mycenaean trading stations and Greek col- 
onies. The pattern of interlocking experiences 
that emerges from this consldetazione unitarfa 
Is corriplex, greater than the sum of Its parts \ 
and owes much to the enormous advances 
made in recent years by'Itaiian archaeology. 

This is as it should be, for even single nfew 
discoveries are increasingly ! exploited, nowa- . 
days in the. comprehensive consideration of 
widely differing areas. One thinks, for exam- 
ple, of the fifth-century painted Tomb of the • 
Diver at Pa&tum; and the common ground it 
revealed with Etruscan, tomb-painting of the 
same date. More profitably still, the Inscribed 
gold tablets from Pallottino’s own excavatidh 
at the Etruscan sanctuary at Pytgi united 
epigrtphists, historians and linguists in an in- 
vestigation which extended far beyond the con- 
finds of Etruria itself- notably to early Rome 
add Greek South Italy. It is not hard tosee why 
. Wilamowitz insisted in 1926 that storid italica.^*- 
could and should be baaed primarily on the 
evidence of the monuments, or why it is only 
now that his challenge has been taken up.. 

The result is n stimulating and seamless' . 
narrative that guides us from origins to the 
fourth-century recession and crisis that fol- 
lowed the flourishing Archaic period (eighth to . 
fifth centuries)/ And so to Rome, unity,), and 
the eventual revival of Italic traditions ih ihe 
1 official art pf the late Empire - ahd in toe 
names of niost of Italy's modem administrative s 
region!?. Tliis Incisive and immensely readable ' 
account of the early stages, ip the eternal dia- ~ 
lOguo between national vocation ahd local di- ; . 
versity In Italy bears impressive witness to its 
-author's ability, happily undimmed by honours 
. and high office, to evaluate and co-ordinate the 
moss of archaeological aind other data he has- 
done so much to 'expnrid. : ‘ 
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Alan Montefiore 

RIC HARD RORTY, J. B. SCHNEEWIND, 
QUENTIN SKINNER (Editors) 

Philosophy In History: Essays on the 
historiography of philosophy 
403pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£27.50 (paperback ,£7. 95). 

0521253527 

Within the world of academic and more widely 
intellectual discourse and institutions there are 
to be found at anyone time a great number of 
more or less well delimited, more or less over- 
lapping subject areas or disciplines. These dis- 
ciplines will, of course, have their histories - 
the histories of how they came to be differenti- 
ated from or re-integrated with each other and 
the histories of how and by whom they have 
been conceived and pursued in the past. But - 
so it would generally be held - their present 
study and pursuit in no way depends on the 
learning or study of their histories; an appren- 
tice may become a top-class modern mathe- 
matician without having to spend - even 
perhaps waste - any of his time on the hisLory 
of mathematics, just as one may learn to be- 
come a chess champion without having to study 
the history of chess as such. 

What of n man struck by a total amnesia and 
thus finding himself, though still possessed of 
his basic faculties and skills, altogether cut off 
from any knowledge of his own past? Why 
should he not similarly settle for making a fresh 
start and seek simply to. build up for himself a 
new life in the context in which he now some- 
how finds himself? Indeed, may not time and 
energy spent in searching for his vanished past 
be merely time and energy lost for the better 
living of his life as it now is? 

It may be that some amnesiacs do have to 
face up to just some such recommencement. 
There is, however, a major difference between 
the relations that may or may not exist between 
the study of an existing discipline and that of its 
history, and those between an amnesiac’s re- 
making of his life and any concern that he may 
have for the rediscovery of his past. In the first 
case the student, at whatever stage of his stu- 
dies, is faced with an existing subject-discipline 
. and its past; whether or not he, possesses dr . 
.seeks knowledge and understanding of the 1 st- ' 
ter, neither his contact with his Own past nor his 


sense of self-identity is brought directly into 
question. In the second case the amnesiac’s 
loss and consequent ignorance are directly re- 
flexive; the question of his concern (or of his 
lack of it) relates directly to himself. This, of 
course, is much more than a simple difference 
of content of concern. To get on with one's own 
life - whether by way of continuation or of 
starting afresh - is to be concerned with one’s 
own purposes for the future, a future that is in 
principle only understandable as one that is to 
become a present, a present that must in its 
turn recede into the past. Such is the necessary 
continuity of purposeful time; and all sense of 
purposeful future and hence of purposeful life 
must be lost, if there is continuously recurrent 
loss of all sense of connection between the 
three phases of one’s own envisageable time. A 
man may, if he is sufficiently outward-going, 
survive one or, in the whole course of a life, 
perhaps even three or four attacks of near total 
amnesia. But in the end some at least limited 
sense of his own continuity through time is 
going to be strictly necessary not only to his 
own overall understanding of himself and of 
what he is about, but to his ability to act or even 
to think in any meaningfully purposive way at 
aU. 

Philosophy In History is in effect devoted to 
the question of whether the case of philosophy 
and its study is more like those of mathematics 
and chess or that of a man’s concern with the 
intelligibility of his own life. It should go with- 
out saying that this is a topic of very great 
philosophical and, indeed, more general cultu- 
ral interest and importance. 

It has, of course, been generally characteris- 
tic of analytic philosophers that they should see 
themselves as committed to seeking solutions 
to essentially timeless problems. They recog- 
nize, again of course, that the identification, 
formulation and treatment of such problems 
have their various histories; they recognize 
that fully to understand why any particular past 
phi losopher wrote exactly what and how he did 
one has to set him in the context of his own 
time; they may even acknowledge without 
strain that the same considerations must apply 
to any full understanding of why their own 
preoccupations and productions are what they 
are. But . they would say , it Is one thing to study , 
tq understand the particularities of any. 
given pwlosppher’s choice of problems and of 
his treatment of 'them, and altogether another 


to study or to understand the nature of the 
problems themselves. The first belong inevit- 
ably to their own particular time and place; the 
second have - in principle - no such spatio- 
temporal location, and to tackle such problems 
there is - in principle - no essential need to 
learn about the efforts made by one’s predeces- 
sors. In practice one may, no doubt, find it 
helpful to study the clues they may have left 
behind them, and salutary to learn of the con- 
fusions into which they may have fallen so that 
one may be the better able to avoid them one- 
self. But while the treatment of a problem may 
have its history, the problem as such can have 
none. 

Outside the analytic tradition - “on the Con- 
tinent” as one tends somewhat inaccurately to 
say - the presently dominant views are both in 
theory and in practice almost exactly the re- 
verse. There are no concepts, theories or prob- 
lems existing somehow completely outside the 
history of their elaboration and development. 
The problems that confront any one genera- 
tion result from the works of their predecessors 
and the pressures produced upon them by the 
changing conditions of society and its culture; 
and so on back. It should be evident that if one 
wishes seriously to tackle a problem, one must 
start by understanding what is involved; but 
this means to say that there can be no serious 
tackling of problems without a prior under- 
standing of their history. 

This contrast is not only notorious; it is by 
and large a real one. Inevitably, however, it is 
far from absolute; and it too has its own chang- 
ing history. A substantial majority of the con- 
tributors to this volume have undergone a 
training in analytic philosophy, yet all - and 
they include the editors themselves - would 
seem, to one degree or another and in one way 
or another, to argue for the impossibility of 
separating out the pursuit of philosophy from 
the study of its history. Some would go so far as 
to call into question the very distinction with 
which we started, arguing that even the prac- 
tices of natural science are, properly speaking, 
historical enterprises. Others are more in- 
clined to see' in the diverse make-up of philo- 
sophy some coritiAuing role for the timeless (if 
one can put It that way) - though not, perhaps, 
for; the timelessness of problems as such. 

The list of Contributors is an unusually in- 
teresting, powerful and distinguished one, and 
their collective production is undoubtedly well 


worth reading, meditating and further [ : 
sing. Many will feel that some contrihZl 
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• . Space, Time and Causality: An essay in . . 

; j natural philosophy Y 

' 206pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Ll9. 50. 
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■ John Lucqs’s. express' intention in this book Uio 
. . elucidate the vailQus rational principles on 
■ - r : which we attempt to' reach an understanding of 
Nature, These he fakes to be a priori principles 
concerning (he very structure; of. the physical 
world, its laws and operations, His rationalism 
^ is, howeyer, mitigated by' a crucial concession 
•* . v ; * ; . to . etppiridsrn, namely .that jwe . could always 

flouts 

; • V'a ’1w> prmrfples.iri whwh ease (as : he idiosyh- 
V - cratlcaUy.puts U) "the world would- be lies 
| ra^dnal thiiij it might have been”. The Kantian 
flavour; ofthobook Is also thereby mitigated, 

| fyr utihqugh 'much of its rationalist element is 

i.: . dlsflnptively, Kantfan.especlaliyin so far as. 

: Luca* focuses on • the spatial, temporal and - 
' V ; i causal structure ctfihe wor ld; the book cannot 
' Vbe &aid to concarn synthetic h priori know- 
•V + - ledgC, I the chief Knntlunhalimark.RetHer.U 


j priori Mteiii amuch Wirier pHjlbsdphical nnim- 
’! ali.; hrioq i j ftateiijirttittl (urn* to lie 

. - .the^awuVhtwspace; tjrfteend bay sail tyqre 
: regarded rather than ; how ithey actualiy are, 
still le^ ( boW they rnust be. ^evetlh'el^> the; 
• connectlonsvvhichare traced outbet^veeji pair 
beliefs are of profound philosophical sJgniu- 
, . cance and have a vifal bearing on scientific 

practice. Overall, Lucas has produced a 1 book 
x which Is. both fascinating arid stimulating.'. • 

' T • An issue raised at ap early stage is whether a 


cause and its effect must be contiguous in space 
and time, as Hume supposed. This issue proves 
to be a linchpin of much of what follows. Lucas 
argues that 6 ne of the principles on which we 
operate is a refinement of the Humean prin- 
ciple that a cause must indeed be contiguous 
with its effect, namely that between a cause 
and Its effect there must be a spatio- temporally 
continuous Intervening process by' means of 
which the Causal Influence is propagated. This 
Lucas calls a M causal cord”-. 

From the point of view of a theoretical 
understanding of Nature, causal cords are 
more signi^cant than any, relation between 
their arbitrarily selected endpbihts , 1 Thus our 
ordinary talk qf cause and effect, which focuses 
an such Cndpoints by treating of correlations 
between discrete, macroscopic; qualitative . 
changes, although it reflects ariqbtfous pra<* 

wSi : - te S?’ ll4 . father naive,/ 

(Other philosophers have;, expressed Sinjilar 
views, nofably Russell, who wrote 4hat>in* 
sufficiently advanced science, the word ’cause*, 
will not occbr in any statement of lrivariable- 
laws’’.), It ig when. we search for the gdndrti ' 
Jaws which underlie these Chide correlations* : 
and Which .regufote , the^ ^Causal 
*“#.**? nspire . Co sdenbflc h)atuidty, , 
Such laws determine, by means of continuous ■' 
fonedobsi what quantitative chariges physical 
systekna will undergo, (ri variow sp^lfied re- 
^ctsbver. specified -periods bf'tjme, -given i 
slates. . LucA$;: urg«: that .‘Causai' : 
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.titriin aa real; Ibid also reveal* b&w. deeply te: 
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concepts of space and time. . . 

Given this deep connection, however, there 
is some tension between the principle of con- 
tinuity cited above and a second fundamental 
principle on which we operate, namely that 
spatial and temporal differences are causally 
Irrelevant, or alternatively, that space and time 
themselves are causally inefficacious. This ten- 
sion is a recurring theme of the book. Lucas 
argues that it is merely apparent. What we take 
to be causally irrelevant, when we adopt the 
second principle, is, putting it tendentiously, 
the absolute .location of a cord, not its dimen- 
sions. It is the ..relevance qf the latter, which 
underlies the deep connection referred to. So. . 
for exatnplei what happens to an egg Immersed 
in boiling water depends crucially on the dura- 
tion of the immersion, but.not, ceteris paribus , 
foday |athet .than' yesterday. 
Much of Lucag’s bqqk is cdncehied with spell- 
mg, out; the implications of these two fun- 
damental principles, and of their foint adop^ 

® nd h particularly cqnirn'ed with 
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may be read rather more rapidly thanX 
In fact, it appears that they were all o(Z 
first delivered as a series of lectures 
Johns Hopkins University m 1952.3 1 
some of them still seem to bear the mukd 
having been composed for an audience nib 
than for a readership; and - inevitaUvH 
doubt - there are points at which the <wjZ 
mutual support that they bring to each ofe 
amounts to what for a collective volumebtm 
to feel like a possibly redundant overlap. S 
editors have divided the lectures/essays hb 
two Parts, the first including “more geatri 
reflections on the relations between plfc> 
phy and its history” and the second "paitlada 
case-studies . . . taken from ancient, ei* 
modern and more recent philosophy. ■ 

It is perhaps in the nature of the case thank 
limits imposed by a lecture should be bem 
suited to the development of a case-study fta 
to that of a more general reflection on a top 
such as the relations between philosophy al 
its history. Be that as it may, even non-spedil- 
ists in the particular subjects of thecase-studki 
here included may find most of (hem am 
intensely absorbing than some of the non 
general reflections of even the moat distiif 
uished of the general reflectors. Butnotcfd 
of them; Ian Hacking's, for example, isatypi 
cally crisp and stimulating piece. And that 
are, certainly, others of considerably mu 
than merely general interest (which is not n 
say that general interest may not be of itsdf 
interesting enough). 

In the end, no doubt, there can-benoeoils 
any proper weighing of the balance betww 
the elements of the temporal and the «*■ 
temporal in philosophy's own best uoderstal 
ing of Itself. But that is no more than tosayth 
philosophy’s self-understanding is to Ihket 
tent at .any rate like that of a man’s coocca 
with his own Identity - committed to ieetiq 
some element of the non-temporal, or at uj 
rate the trans-temporal, but also to the recot 
nition of their inescapable temporality. Wb 
may happen to analytic philosophy , when 1 
comes to a full acceptance of this aspect d 
philosophy's own ever-recurrent roflemvftyhi 
question that this book raises but, uwurp 
singly, does not resolve. But to say this ills 
utter no reproach. It is already sufflcieiit njai 
to have helped to raise the question. 


find that the amount which Is presupposed “j 
the pace at which the arguments proceed 
the book bemusing. These assessments toy 
be made somewhat tentatively IpqSuM d 1 
general curiosity of the book. There h 
thing bizarre about just what i* P reW Pj®/ 
and what is not, and about which argumcao 
are spelt out in detail and which aire not. 
seriously, although there is a very carejuHJ 
planatioa of what a group Is, one df A® 
ters finishes with a flurried use of unerpl*IJ". 
and sophisticated group-itheoretic appw* 
Again, although there is a pafost&klngaotf® 
of how we can decide between 
hypotheses using simple predicate i^r 
which Is an elementary enough matter. J 
teresting but highly controversial justmea . 
of Induction is offered In only & couple^P!^ 

graphs. Still, it is reasonably clear at 
book id aimed, aqd.lt.ia .well aimed. 
be seep as no criticism to cq>idude *W . 
general reader Is liable to find too ••• : 
boqk which distances him or b er 
pOrtant insights. . ', • V ■ 

Philosophy and .Practice (290pp. 'Can>^ • 
University Press;. Paperback t £9^5- , 
31231 . 0 ) edited by • Philfi^ 

Numbir J 8 in the Royal Institute of 
Lecture Series- It consists, of 
dealing in one way or another 
■phUpatiphy”. Among the confo^ W, t 
”Ma.dne 8 s’’ by Anthony .QuJriton, 

Zygote?” by G. E. ^ Anscombe, . : 

-merit, 'the new. RetribuUvism, 
Philosophy” by Ted Honderiph, l JW 
Language and the Reform of P u ^ c - \fi * 
py -Marltfo' Warner, “The- Right to ? 

X>on j-ocke and ”PhiiofopbV and PractiW'^ 
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“As the decade neared Its half-term”, con- 
cludes Alexander Walker in National Heroes, 
“one could be forgiven for wondering whether 
one had been Invited to attend a. feast or a 
wake." By- now the euphoria that surrounded 
the New British Cinema has to some extent 
waned. The new Films Act of 1985 ended the 
Eady Levy on exhibition, which had hitherto 
made returns to producers of British films and 
subsidized the National Film Finance Corpora- 
tion, the National Film School and the British 
Film Institute Prqduction Fund. The NFFChas 
been wound up, to be replaced by a consortium 
representing private interests. The Inland 
Revenue has begun to phase out the capital 
allowances scheme which encouraged the 
Investment that was a major impetus for the 
“renaissance" of the early 1980s. 

If the rebirth of British films has turned out 
to be a mirage, it is disappointing, but not 
unprecedented. In Britain cinema has always 
oscillated ;between confidence and crisis. 
Rachael Low’s summary of the situation in the 
1930s still aptly defines the enduring problem: 

FlriaodBl considerations are fundamental to the 
story. Despite a persistent drain to Hollywood there 
has never been a shortage of film-making talent in 
Britaln.lt Is production finance that has been hard to 
Und. The 'economic facta of life enabled American 
producers to make so much profit In their own home 

• market that they could afford the beat of everything, 
Whereas their British counterparts,' with -a, much 
smaller public near at hand, had lo watch costs.. Cqst 
and quality .are not synonymous, of ; course, and 

point to good low-budget filjns. But' 
"Wiring masterpieces are rare, and because Brit* 

: l*h picture! had to-be relatively cheap they suffered 
. ^comparison with their American rivals.- A share of 
; -'fo American market, which would have made more 
lavish production economically viable, was denied to 
Ham. F0r l; although isolated British flimi'di Joyed 
WMsIonal successes tn America, regular, jitatlon- 
; JMe eircuit distribution at a fair rental wag In thb 
“Wds of the big Hollywood companies . who natural - , 
ty «\w little reason' to assist' their competitorsi., . . 

• ^ .happened at the be^nning of thei 
/; r^j'thqugh, was that opportunity as it- 

' 7 f ound new talent lying In wait> • 

.^e most important source df that opportunity- 
fiJm*pi*oriuctiqn programme qf teleyi- 
btiwly estabiishe'd , Chanp el Fouf, ^hich 
. tj^ibejlrat time In decades prbyitied'contlnui* 
^^’PfotiUctlon/- the! 9ertainty that ra ddzdh 
'^h | r e ®>;fioyvever smfill their budgcts/wpulcj 
A v ® ^ fo theboml rig yeaf.The first Cbatinel 
! •? ;^ Q ^.; : investfo6nt8’.,ineluded tlfo ixcefient, 

Matbotin 


Hassaa’s term as managing director, made 
possible Babylon, Gregory’s Girl , Britannia 
Hospital , Moonlighting, Another Country and 
Dance With a Stranger. The British Film Insti- 
tute’s Production Fund subsidized more 
idiosyncratic work such os Peter Greenaway’s 
The Draughtsman's Contract and A Zed and 
Two Noughts and Hugh Brody’s 1919 - all 
co-funded by Channel Four. Meanwhile the 
number of Oscars won by Chariots of Fire and 
Gandhi restored long-lost confidence, as well 
as a belief that British cinema could be an 
Artistic and industrial reality, thus enabling 
independent producers to find a footing. 

It was all as invigorating as it was surprising, 
since Britain is practically the only European 
country without realistic government support 
for the cinema. It was astonishing in the light of 
the fact that in forty years attendance figures 
have dropped from around 1,500 million to 64 
million a year; which was only to be expected, 
given what Quentin Falk in British Cinema 
Now calls “the putrid state of distribution and 
exhibition in Britain today”. 

Jus: 1300 screens (ABC with 296, Odeon with 198, 
Classic with 132 and Siarwith 106 comprise the four 
largest units) in 700 sites, (ess than half (he number in 
any other major European market; indifference to 
the consumer and reluctance to spend money; con- 
versions done on the cheap; failure to get out new 
pictures fast and wide thanks to the monopolistic 
practice of ‘'barring”; forced queues; the appalling 
physical state of cinemas plus lowgrade manpower; 
inaccessibility. A bizarre catalogue of complaints 

In an article on distribution in the same book 
Archie Tait defines a curious paradox: “The 
fact is - though this is not shown in the existing 
statistics -that more people are watching more 
films than at any other time, including the hey- 
day of the 1940s." In any week, the British 
television viewer will be offered a choice of 
between thirty and forty films. The video shop 
offers hundreds more titles for rental for less 
than the price of a cinema seat. But while the 
audience is in reality larger than ever, the map-., 
ket no longer pays fair prices. The film industry 
perceives the solution clearly enough. If televi- 
sion paid a levy of a farthing per viewer for 
every feature film it showed, and a fair levy 
were charged on the sale of video cassettes - 
blank or recorded - the film industry would 
never want for production funding again. Alas, 
government and video industry interests have 
so far successfully fought off this proposal; 

The story of the British film is a mass of such 
paradoxes. The fact that Britain belongs to the 
largest language market, far from aiding access 
to that market, has more often resulted in 
attracting crushing American domination and 
colonization. Even though British films have 
Invariably been most successful when they 
have competed Oq their own terms rather than 
trying to emulate American styles, few British 
producers have absorbed or practised that les- 
son. As Sir Richard Attenborough states in his 
Introduction to British Films, J985: 

Since the late forties and early GfUes, the' British 
Rim, as a genre hits - with the notable exception of 
. Ealing Films-; suffered a tragic lop of identity. . . . 
Wje ; .. . gave up our birthright by a process of com- 
promise in ever increasing and ultimately solf-defedt- 
ing attempts to please the tastes of a world market 
... . When we proclaim our own views -be they of 
our society 6 s it is tbday.or'of our pdsl.Unks with, 
; countries such as fodla - when our humpurU British 
. hyniour,. then w 6 !are|tpn firm grobrid. perhaps We 
have. rediscovered this simple' truth. 

Thera » also the persistent conflict befweeti 
; the aty trod tifo studios. The more film costs 
' 'rise, the mote intricate the process of film 
'financing becomes; and the further divorced 
from the creative aspects. Most of thesp hisfor- 

. ies of , the putative renaissance suggest ‘that the 

rtiorley men; foe all tfioir. cautt^ri, rarely man- 
; . age to invest tjieir rnona'y.in the tight film at the 
right time. Thjp profits from t^t tri03t ”British’' 

• of British: films; Chariotf ^ went td the 
••Americans, and ^gyptiahs who financed it. 

' when wo indigenous JiiVestmentwas, forthcom; 

- irig.ThedUsaletilwbicll punctuate thehlstory 
j .( ik. nJ.l.lt : tnHiiciru hd ve more often . 


mics of the business, the play of personalities, 
the place of anecdote and gossip; and for seven 
years he has had a grandstand view, ns a mem- 
ber of the Government’s Interim Action Com- 
mittee on the Film industry. In National 
Heroes he looks at the recent evolution of the 
British cinema within the context of the 
nation’s history. He takes up the story in the 
exhausted, hangover period of the early 1970s, 
whose essential expression Walker finds in 
John Schiesinger's Sunday, Bloody Sunday ; 
and follows through the upheavals, social and 
economic, of the years that followed. He sees 
the EMI adventure of the 1970s as symptoma- 
tic of the buccaneering spirit of finance that 
was then fashionable. Individual films reflect 
their times: Chariots of Fire and The Plough- 
man’s Lunch in turn captured the exhilaration 
and the disillusion of the Faiklands enterprise. 

It is not always the mainstream films that 
most uccurateiy reflect their times. Walker 
singles out Derek Jarman’s shoestring Jubilee 
as “a major fiimof theera”,the first work of art 
to define and analyse the chosen alienation of 
punk culture. A Inter film. Franco Rosso's 
Babylon (1980), offered an important “pre- 
sentiment that a racial underclass was in the 
making” but was restricted by the censorship 
that gave it an “X” certificate. A rooted indig- 
nation against British censorship which reflects 
national hypocrisies runs through the book. 

Walker enjoys analysing personalities. His 
picture of Lord Grade, who so nearly became 
the last great tycoon, is fascinated and sym- 
pathetic, concluding that Grade was a great 
salesman who failed to understand what he was 
selling. He values David Puttnam’s gifts as an 
impresario, and his refusal to let circumstances 
alter his personality or intuitions. Puttnam has 
given much - apart from all else, confidence - 
to the British cinema. Yet success and organi- 
zational genius tike his can be a danger. The 
wild uncritical euphoria that followed the re- 
naissance of the Swinging Sixties ended in the 
dgbftcle which is the. starting-point of National 
Heroes. And the “national heroes” themselves 
have a perilous existence. When from time to 
time a Puttnam emerges, everybody tines up 
behind him- and demands to be taken to the 
promised land. Tbe Messianic role into which 
Puttnam and Sir Richard Attenborough have 
been cast is indicated by the number of these 
books (not' including National Heroes) to 
which they have contributed prefaces, intro- 
ductions or forewords. • 

Puttnam’s foreword to George Perry’s new 
up-dated edition of The Great British Picture 
■ Show brings Out his personal combination of 
morality and practicality, well characterized in 
National. Heroes. The moral aspect appebjs in 
his unexceptionable conclusion that' 

Without doubt there exists a serious and Urgent job 
. that 'we hhve to taclde. Tt seems unarguable that 
much of the power of fan i asy that exists today, ; the 
‘ expectation of i ostan t gratification, the commitment 
to selfhood over alli.the waiting cbiicern for reasop. 


or disciplined achievement - is related to the cheap 
fantasy life so sedulously manufactured in Holly- 
wood. Coming us it docs from (he United States, 
which has for the mast part created the systems to 
cope with these expectations, this type of cinema 
(and television) is in my view creating long-term 
havoc in communities with different, shaip er econo- 
mic and social problems - countries like Britain in 
which these promoted expectations are increasingly 
unreal isable. 

He gives n succinct and simple definition of a 
“three-way thrust" through which to create 
“the kind of strong domestic base from which 
we can expand”. The directions of thrust arc: 

1 . The development of a “confidence" on (he part of 
the financial institutions. . . .2. The environment of 
opportunity will in itself create “confidence" in the 
film-makers .... 3. Neither the bankers' demands 
nor the film-maker's dreams must be allowed to 
override the “confidence" or the third and vital sector 
in this partnership, the audience. 

In his introduction to A Night at the Pictures 
he is testier, railing at an nlleged national dis- 
taste for commercial success , and arguing for a 
Thatcher-era success ethos. This book is a pub- 
lication for British Film Year, evidently done 
in a hurry and reflecting small credit on the 
campaign. A lot of names are missing from the 
record; nnd those that are there aTe frequently 
misspelt. In their iconoclastic approach to the 
past of British cinema, the authors deliver a 
ferocious attack on Basil Wright's exquisite 
Song of Ceylon - mostly on the grounds that its 
young maker did not possess, fifty-two years 
ago, the attitudes and insights of 1985. Their 
argument is gravely weakened when they go on 
to attribute the film to Harry Watt. 

Patricia Warren’s The British Film Collec- 
tion 1 896- J 984, a carefully annotated collec- 
tion of stills purporting to be “A history of the 
British cinema in pictures”, manages 10 omit 
any mention of the documentary tradition..^ 
which has been a major contribution to cinema 
culture, and central to the aesthetic trends of 
feature cinema. There is no reference to John 
. Grierson, or Humphrey Jennings or Free Cin- 
ema, the influential movement out. of which 
came Karel Reis 2 , Lindsay Anderson, ' Tony ’ 
Richardsou, the Swiss directors Alain Tanner 
and Claude Goretta, and much of the forma- 
tion of the cinema revival of the 1960s. 

Most of these books cover the same ground, 
but they vary in their partiality. George Perry, 
for example, is diligent but confines himself 

• mostly to the mainstream, with no mention of 
Bill Douglas, Derek Jarman or other indepen- 
dent fifoiTWakersi - though he does squeeze a 

’ place for Peler Greenaway anfi The Draughts- 
man’s Contract . John Walker's The Once 

• Future Film is the most instantly likeable book , 
racy, not altogether accurate. Including inter- • 
views with such refreshingly, opinionated : poo- 
jple^as Michael Winner*, and "finding space at ■ ' - 
least for DerekJarinan, Butin theeitd Only the • 

• other Walker’s National Heroes provjdes an 
‘ ■ adequate hdrount- of the perplexing world of 
the British' film. 


.■'/;#tKer than- -.v v. 

. the- best; ifecprcf- krf these^iapsto^. -^tljP 
' !*>ivitcbback' between: jiucceis' and faitore • Tak-j 
dtigup - 

•tuSsU- foe politics and ecbuo- . 


•• S . S, PfaWer .■■■' .{ 

■ : B,'M. BOCK 05dttpr) ! > • ' S. '• /, ' > '• 

tloegrapb: JUxikori Jcunl deulsclMprachigen 
Filth' ' 

Instalment 2,288^p. DM 35* ; t , . . ; 

■ Instalment J3.3I2p'p, DM r 4^50.;. I 
Instalments 304pp., 0M 36. ! 1 

Munich! Edition Text'und Kritik; . . < 

3 88877 173 2;- V :; : / V ^j.. • 

.1 .-v '-;'.- 1 : ' v 

The; first Instalmohl of this, encyclopaedia of 
; the 1 Germanrsp« akijil g fi^ was greeted with 

• some Reservations whph'it ivas reviewed In the 
flS. (September 24’, 1984): No^v the work is 
Rowing ibtb; ah. indis'perisablejajd for all who 

'.art- interested Jn : 'the. actors, direejors/seript- 
^•tera/camerartbna^dproducertOf t|ie Ger- 
•: icriat) cinema fromifo beglohloga tqlhe; pfesem 
Sltfce tjie bjogra^luM a'nd : filmographies 
once fodwo .-work Mphe b/ jthe: film- 
h^eri1n;qiiesjloii fo firiiain; Frpncle end the 

• j United Sfoteii there Isj.j^tih; material here for 

^'Msidriana ■ of - ibutside ; Germany, 

^listrir mid ■■ FUms mhde fortele- 

- vision are listed and discussed alongside'those 


.made for the cinema- Bn Important item in the • , 
output of Edgar Reitz (whose Heimat receives 
iuofit enlightening coverage ih the third instal- 
irterjt), Rainer Werner Fassbinder and Wolf^ 
gang Petersen. A special feature, once again, 
are the critical essays appended to biographies 
and filmographies 1 in important cases: these 
occasionally overplay the auteur theory [Paris, 
Texas is treated as a German film that Witn . 
. Wetiders happened to make in the United 
States; ns thoiigh Sam Shepard had nothing to 
do with it), bulare Otherwise balanced and well 
' ■ researched, and succeed in showing thp-figurak • 
they treat ! ns exemplary, cases as well as. indi-' 
vldual artists. The fourth Iristalraent contains 
fall filmographies and thoughtful essays on^ 
such majen' figures as F. W: Mumau, Conrad 
; Veldt and Werner Herzog. One desideratum: 

. sfnre film-makers often adopted different 
names in different: countries, we badly need. 

• cross-references: Anton Walbiook we Adolf 
: Wohlbrtick, Paul Andor sett John Voigt and 

• fWolfgang; Zllzer, Ernest Dorian see Erns.l 

Deutsch, and so on. But the team assembled by 
H, M. Bock, and the computer that is setting 
their work with hardly a hiccup, are earning the 
gratitude qf.film-lovers and research-workers 
everywhere.' - : ■ . . 


'ir; •? -!• 
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Scheming for readers 
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Carol Fox 

The pedagogy of literacy has undergone pro- 
found changes in recent years. Not long ago 
teaching reading was seen as a strictly profes- 
sional enterprise to be handled with care by 
trained experts. Their apparatus included 
graded basal reading schemes, flash cards, 
phonic exercises, reading games and batteries 
of standardized tests. This approach was con- 
ceived by psychology, born of the commercial 
publishers, and nurtured in developmental 
stages in British infants' schools. Many chil- 
dren duly acquired the skills, but didn't like 
reading. Others did not acquire the skills and 
left (heir secondary schools illiterate. A third 
group learned to read and were committed to 
books. According to Gordon Wells, Margaret 
Clark and other reading experts, these latter 
children were the ones most likely to have 
heard imaginative stories read aloud to them 
before they started school. They understood 
that reading was about entering the world of 
the story, about finding out things that they 
wanted to know, and discovering things they 
hndn't known were there to be discovered. 
And they learned these lessons from the au- 
thors of children's books who, in the past twen- 
ty years, have made picturc-story books for 
young children n recognized literary form. 

Not only did books by Maurice Sendak, 
Raymond Briggs. John Burningham, Pat 
Hutchins, Janet and Allan Ahlberg, and many 
others, create imaginary worlds which appeal 
to children's sense of humour and irony, to 
their growing self-knowledge and social aware- 
ness, and to their creativity in metaphor, sym- 
bolism and language - not only did their books 
accomplish these things, but they, quite in- 
cidentally, beat the reading schemes at their 
own game. Repetitions there were, but they 
were the repetitions of poetry and folk-tales; 
conventions there were, not of phonics, but of 
the oral narrative tradition which is the pre- 
school culture of children, and the bridge be- 
tween speech and writing. These reading “les- 
sons” are no different from those of adult Ac- 
tion, nor are the themes of these stories any 
less salient for adults than for children, yet for 
children they do not feel like lessons at all, for 
the stories afe exciting. Ttysse four new of 
hooks for young readers , place the Activity' of 
reading firmly at home with a parent; and all 
claim: to represent a departure from the drills ' 
and pseudo-stories; of the old schemes, And. if 
this is the ease, then it is. against the standards = 
- of the best children’s books that .they must be 
.measured. . 

TWoof these series represent a rather uneasy 
compromise between reading as a set of taught 
skills, -and reading as an 'active and creative 
engagement with a story; Ladybird's new 
. books for parents, and children are priced at 
75p each, and will undoubtedly be .marketed in . 
the most accessible places for families, so they : 
; need to be good: hi the Puddle Labe Series the 
books havetWQtcxts.one tor thd ^dult'to repd 
to the child on. the left-hand page , and another 
forthechifd to read herself bn the right. Unfbr- 1 
'tunately the child’s lekt bears the traces' of the 
old ^skills'’ philosophy -One-clauSe sentences, 
plenty Of repel Ition, arid, because tfcieal story : 
is read by the adult, an incoherent mnd thfo ' 
‘ narrative. The complete' narratives, printed on 
the lejft for ; parents to read , aloud; . are much 
better thfrn thp : routine- ^nd. rtionochromc ••• 
Worlds inhabited by j^eter and Jane in theoId : 

T rwtuMr/t iuiKnnift 6h*tla Uor..llr.«l. Wa. 


ated a fentasy world, drawn from traditional 
tirteatdrchjldrenl (magicians, giants, old tvihed !' 
houses,! dtc),: with occasional injections ! of, 
Jpijfyr SF (flying saucerii and the. country- of ; 
Zbirh). Children will probably be entertained' 1 
enough by; the Characters - with 'tjtefo • mildly : 
nmtog'-'- nanies; ; yii j .;Mre . pitter-Paiter,’ 
■MrGOlqhed, Bur I doub t wjic l he^ithesc stories 


four words. Again there is a text for the adult 
and another text, in comic-style balloon form, 
for the child. This is not a bad idea, since 
children love to read what is inside balloons. 
But the balloons introduce three or four new 
core words per book, which makes them rather 
impoverished reading. Added to that, there 
are interest words which don’t get repeated the 
way core words do, but which, for the first few 
books anyway, are not words at all but ill- 
disguised bits of practice in letter-sounds. The 
interest word In Book One is “sss" (snake- 
noise), which nicely backs up the author’s in- 
tention to introduce the letter sound s. (Other 
interest words as the series progresses include 
“mmnT, “grr", “toot”, “eek'' and “moo”.) All 
twenty-five stories are comic, but only one. 
“The Robber Rat” is likely to raise a laugh,. 
This is because the adult’s text is written in 
doggerel verse with some fairly obvious 
rhymes for “jelly". The adults’ texts read more 
naturally than those of Puddle Lane, despite 
being more heavily scheme-based. The use of 
verse in several of the stories will probably 
make them more memorable for children than 
the three-words-at-a-time text of the balloons. 
But what do they offer as stories? Some fun 
and a lot of nonsense; not intelligent nonsense, 
but frankly stupid adults, children, and 
animals. 

Methuen's Paired Reading Storybooks by 
Bill Gillham make no concessions to schemes. 
They are very well produced, have only one 
text for adult and child to share, and the stories 
are more original and better told than those 
previously mentioned. However, Spencer’s 
Spaghetti , in which Spencer applies some later- 
al thinking to a plateful of spaghetti with hilar- 
ious if alarming results, and Awful Arabella, 
taken together raise worries about sexist bias. 
Arabella is a rebellious child whose awfulness 
is cured by nemesis in the form of a bout of 
night vomiting; next day she is a good girl, 
which seems to mean doing nice things for 
other people as little girls should. Why are 
Spencer’s awful doings with his spaghetti in- 
dulgently smiled, upon, while poor Arabella 
must be purged into conformity? 

The most interesting and original series of 
the four is Allan Ahlberg’s and ; Colin 
McNaugh ton’s. The very . najne of die. series, . 


Weady Coj>e • ' 

"Jim and; Pete. were playing. Pete was 1 doing 
things. Jim was Watching.” This deadpan open- 
ing is oiir introduction to a winning pair of 
‘ characters. Pete is bossy and something of a 
show-off but not neariy as qble as bis smaller 
and less assertive .friend Jl|m. It requires tact 
arid forbearance qn Jim’s part to ensure that, 
they, can continue tq enjoy playing together 
instead of ending up in a fight or a fit of sulks. 
None of, this is spelt oat j by Judy Hundley, 
author of Jim and Pete and . The Brave Explor- 
1 ets, Her text: simply describes, without com- 
•. ment, what the two boys dp and wbat (hey say 
to each other 1 . It is complemented by Colin 
West’s rarioon-llke illustrations* in which the 
faces ate especially telUngj 
; ^The other two books in, Hindiey’s Best of 
; Friends- sericsv wbldvix fe^bd 'afr five-^p; six- 
year-olds, are almost as gpori, Thfty !feattri<i 


I m . r .. ; ~ UUUO] 

joy, dancing ^nd knitllqg but sUU appear aS 

totely. inde pendent characters. The stole of 

lljlist rations - pretty. nOgtalgic picjurcs by Jill 
, . Bcrmett - is veiy diffrrent &Qm Coiiij West’s 



“Signing the Covenant , Belfast, September 28, 1912"; one of fifteen full-page illustrations in BelfuU.QOQ 
Years by Jonathan Bardon and Stephen Conlin (32pp. Belfast : Blackstaff Press. £12.50, 0 856403474), ft 
unusual, large-format picture book tells the story of Belfast by means of such historical set-pieces as ‘The 
Incorporation of Belfast", "William of Orange In Belfast", " The Belfast Blitz ” and ‘The return of Barry 
McGulgan". Each picture has a page of commentary and a bibliography is provided. < . 


Red Nose Readers, cocks a snook at the old 
schemes, and implies that readers might be 
people. If you want to know how a reader can 
construct a whole fairy-tale between two sim- 
ple phrases (“Before the witch - After the 
witch”), how you can do your sums in words 
(“baby + spots = spotty baby”), how the most 
deceptively simple narrative can shock you as 
you turn the page, how a horror story can be 
subverted to comedy at a swift' final stroke, 
how language and ideas are themselves excit- 
ing - then go to these books. The author and 
the illustrator belong to the gifted category of 
my preamble, and in the end they give the best 
reading lessons of all. 

Sheila McCuUagh: The Puddle Lane Reading Pro- 
gramme. Stage 1: Tim Catchamottse. 0 7214 0909 1. 
Tessa and the Magician. 0 7214 0900 5. The Magic 
Box. 0 7214 0941 5. Mrs Pitter-Patter and the Magi- 
cian. 0 7214 09.17 2. The Vanishing Monster. 0 7214 


';dreri retiirrisgainhnd agfltotp&jwoiif them.' 
Ttfor4 Is aTOndesceqsfop iii the stories to chfi- 
'dren’s ficlivaNyorldfe, as'lbojigb'ftUypu heed (o' 


i it!: ^ s ' a,n 'r ‘nesecooxs ppqld 

: Wmost be tafegorized as : Tjte 

- help totel!;the8 to#; proyi ding ui 

with mformatioflthatisn’tilntbp textjand'the 

V ‘ieriei;: 


designed as Best of Friends arid the quality of 
the stories is uneven. Probably the most suc- 
cessful la The. Half Term Rabbit by Thelma 
Lambert,- in which a father’s attempt to look 
after three young children on his own is made 
more difficult by the temporary residence of 
the class pet. Nothing Very startling happens In 
this touching little story . It is a plausible slice of 
life with believable, characters and po sense of 
straining after aplqt, Catherine Sefton’s The 
Ghost Ship &\s6 features h father who looks 
;.aftef the children, although ip this case it is 
because the mother is out at work. The story is 
packed with happenings, principally the arrival 
. of a pirate vessel, complete with pirate, in the 
v back garden. Is. the boy imagining it all? We are 
: meant fo wonder aboqt this, especially! when 
■ he finds a pirate flag fn his garden next morning 
rather a well-worn device. . In. the limited 
space available, the author- doesn’t manage to 
■ ;- rdafce;lt WOjr|fc.W--. ;■ . ..... . . ; ; : 

Hapiish:Kari^ltOT-S; ; GaZeUes r a 

, . *bUy mo^fr adyanced - readership, get right 
, ,gvay. from thpi^ctuMhboois format. With 
V ■b)^*and-Whitf illustratiopsion two pagesotit 
; bfr three. The b^oks in : this well -established 


■!! ^Christopher 'Whlte , s Roh/« 

■.'MdRob, *h\c\\ deals sensitively; wjith a : «diild ’s 

■: dPathof WiM.aosaHdiU harijto 
■ bncfirig wim^hlnj findings a new tope, and^B 
wll give’ a thougfitfui 
.^rtcthfog to.thluk'about. 1 :. . j , 

'i to. 


09148. The Wide-awake Mice. 07214 09 19a &*1 
When the Magic Slopped. 0 7214 0924 5. Tsai 
Puddle Lane. 0 7214 0925 3. The Unte 4M 
7214 0926 1 . Stage 3: Old Mr Gotobed. 072I4QUU 
Hickory Mouse. 0 7214 0937 7. Stags 4: Wtoi 
Clock Struck Thirteen. 07214 09285. Dtalnirit] 
Tony Morris. Ladybird. 75p each'. ' 

Tessa Potter i Read Along Stories. Set 1; SlsiKwil 
521 27356 0. £4.80. Set 2: Eight storiel. OS212BS 
9. £6.40. Set 3: Five stories. 0 521 27358 7. KJH Sa 
• 4: Six stories. 0 521 27359 5. £4.80. Cambridpl'i 
versily Press. Complete set £20. 
DlllGIUham: Paired Reading Storybooks; Spexei 
Spaghetti. 0416 53030 3. Candy's Camel. 04l6534f 
0. Awful Arabella. 0 416 53050 8. OttrBebrH 
0 416 53060 5. Illustrated by Margaret ChsnWii 
Methuen. £1.95 each. 

Allan Ahlbergt Red Nose Readers: 

,0. Big Bad Pig. 0 7445 0251 9. Make a fat Q« 
0252 7. So Can J. 0 7445 0253 5. Jumplng.MUW 
3. Dear's Birthday. 0 744 J 0250 1. Happy $» 
0 7445 0256 X, Fe Fi Fo FUm. 0 7445 0257 8. ft 
trated by Colin McNaughton. Walker, £l30 » 


with, Insome, such as Ann Fine’s 
a thin plot with only moderately IntHWJJ 
characters seems to go on too. JOrig^.P^ 
begin well but seemi to rush and pack to w 
much towards the end, the way 
written by children often do. Only Kfflj 
Crossley-Holland, in Storm, maWgesi 0 ^ 
right, introducing us in a leisurely wj 
marshlands where hjs story is set W* 
heroine and her family, befor^nloviog oeW 
ghostly climax. 

’ The authors of Kestrel Kite*! have w- 
twice as many words td play With. Tony 
morn’s One Nil is a fast-moving abd ent *vj\ 
mgyarn that will be of spedal interest to fw 
football fans. The Ghost at No 13, hy wP 
prahdreth , turns put In the end not to to 4 
ghost story but It Is lively aijd readable. In 

these. books the chmamers 

tional- gender stereotypes .to \a de^^ j 

. seerps; surprising nowadays. This mak^Tj ; 
Seem .rather dated , .an impression th^# 

• inforedd bythq design and iUustraUooM! 

Although. fantasy Is'not. qnweicogei. 

/ 'authors can make it workahese toMtMXy 
Indicate that the writers (ri Q8t JJ; 

; . successful short boqks'forybtmgeXchP^^;. 
those wdth^ itrprig^ 

dremh of eyeryday life. • • : 1 '> * 


* <wd>P*&. Q 

Amazing Woolly Jumper. D 7444 rifi4fi 5. - 

• Kfatatjp# 7WK.0049 9 .fdHgs 


rjpqgtf 'gn^the; ' 


Chriatoph?r WbM« Robbid^Hop-^f 
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Pat Rogers 

JOHN FEATHER 

The Provincial Book Trade In Eighteenth- 
Century England 

176pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
0521 303346 

Annals of the bookselling parish used to be 
parochial indeed - little more than discrete 
antiquarian jottings or displays of local piety. 
John Feather is one of the new historians of the 
book who have changed all that, and given the 
study of this important trade a proper scholarly 
basis. This deceptively slim volume fills a real 
need, and even an indifferent work on the 
subject would necessarily have made some 
advance. As it is, Feather has produced an 
admirably succinct, detailed and thoughtful 
survey, in the course of which he not only 
rehearses previous findings but also supplies 
a cohesive intellectual framework. Though 
this is confessedly a work of synthesis, it 
serves (like a good consolidating act) to make 
sense of what was previously discrepant or 
meaningless. 

Feather's central thesis is that the provincial 
trade grew in the Hanoverian age largely be- 
cause of its capacity to mesh with the London 
end of the business, and indeed to serve the 
purposes of the metropolitan enterprise. It was 
in the interest of the dominant London houses 
to support country booksellers, for a number 
of reasons. They were vital as distributors; they 
could be used as a means of defence against 
copyright infringement and the importation of 
"foreign" imprints (eg, Scottish and Irish, not 


covered by the 1709 Act); and they were help- 
ful as subscription agents. Moreover, key 
figures in the provincial trade were often news- 
paper proprietors (and editors), and their 
value as a promotional medium extended 
beyond the mere provision of advertising 
space. The development of the country trade 
went along with the spread of provincial news- 
papers, a subject that has been very well 
treated in various works by R. M. Wiles and 
G. A. Cranfield. This is a topic now seen to 
have wide implications for social history, and 
Feather’s section “The Leisure Market” draws 
out some implications. 

A bibliographer by training, whose mentors 
have included Graham Pollard and David 
Foxon, the author is alert to a whole range of 
ancillary study. His notes, dense but not exces- 
sive, employ contributions to the liistory of 
education, business, retailing, insurance, posts 
and transportation, libraries, papermaking, 
typefounding and much else. Feather has also 
consulted a great many primary sources, and 
among unpublished documents the corres- 
pondence of John Nichols, now in the Bod- 
leian, has proved particularly fruitful. Forays 
into economic history as such are not exten- 
sive, but always pertinent, as where a geo- 
graphical shift is plotted, away from cities like 
Cambridge, Exeter and Norwich to the new 
manufacturing centres. In a situation where, 
largely, “the Londoners were the producers; 
the country booksellers were the retailers”, it 
is important to have a good sense of the eco- 
nomic geography, and this is provided by 
Feather's text, as well as maps and appendices. 

In general the country operators were small- 
scale men. Feather shows that the publishing 


they carried out was less extensive, and more 
dependent on London support, than had been 
suspected. He makes it dear that jobbing 
printing was a larger factor in the growth of 
that side of the trade than any major involve- 
ment in book production: medicine labels, lot- 
tery tickets and playbills were the staple of 
business, except for the remarkable and un- 
typical activities of Benjamin Collins of Salis- 
bury. Most members of the trade moonlighted 
as stamp distributors, insurance agents or 
patent-medicine retailers. One need not look far 
to see how fancy goods and haberdashery in- 
vaded the bookshops; we have the testimony of 
Anna Seward (hat Samuel Johnson's step- 
daughter Lucy Porter “took her place [in the 
Lichfield shop], nor thought it a disgrace to 
thank a poor person who purchased from her a 
penny battledore" (letter to Court Dewes, 
January 30, 1786). 

That particular anecdote is not in Feather's 
book, though Michael Johnson is naturally a 
strong presence. The author ably enlists many 
leadingcases to prove precedents and establish 
his arguments, and his wenlth of information 
never swamps his hold on the general issues at 
stake. This is a model work which augurs well 
for the Cnmbrldge Studies in Publishing and 
Printing History, and should be consulted by 
anyone interested in the variety of disciplines 
which arc now seen to converge in the fortunes 
of the book trade. Some will regret there is not 
more on the finances and capitalization of 
businesses (but the evidence just does not sur- 
vive); pedants will object that the new calendar 
began on September 14, 1752, not 1753; but 
one would have to be captious to find much 
else to complain about. 


Coursing the charts 


Ralph Hyde 

DONALD HODSON . 

doudiy Atlases of the British Isles Published 
after 1703: 

Volume 1, Atlases published 1704 to 1742 and 
their subsequent editions 

a Tewrn Press, 16 Hertford Road, Tewin, 
rdshire. £25. 

0 95091 49 0 8 
D.P.M. MICHAEL 

The Mapping of Monmouthshire: A descriptive 
catalogue of pre- Victorian maps of the county 
(nowGwent) from Saxton in 1577 with details 
of British atlases published during that period 
H2pp. Regional Publications, 3 and 5 St Paul’s 
Road; Clifton, Bristol B58 1LX. £10.95. 
0906570182 


sequent state had to be abandoned. The reason 
for this was the bibliographical instability of 
the eighteenth-century atlas. A publisher of 
this period, after revising his copperplates, 
would add newly printed sheets to existing 
heaps. When the new sheets were exhausted he 
would continue to use the old. County atlases 
normally consist of fifty-two sheets. Each sheet 
may have an individual bibliographical history. 
In some cases every copy of an atlas may have 
been different. Hodson has coped with this 
problem of instability by arranging his entries 
in chronological order of first appearance, sub- 
sequent editions of the atlas being described 
immediately after the first entry. Since the 
Skelton system had been abandoned Hodson 
calls his own work County Atlases of the British 
Isles. The numeration within Volume One com- 


mences with no 125, continuing the sequence 
begun by Skelton. 

Slxty-one atlases - twenty-one of them un- 
known to Chubb - are described. They have 
been located in twenty public 'and several 
private collections. There are appendices on 
might-have-been atlases, the Bowles family 
and London trade sales. 

The Mapping of Monmouthshire by 
D. P. M. Michael consists of a brief history of 
map-making in the county and a sub-Hodson 
catalogue ofthe maps themselves. Thirty pages 
are devoted to catalogue compared with 241 in 
Hodsah's Hertfordshire. It is not the definitive 
carto-blbliography of Monmouthshire but lt : 
should arouses the 1 interest of non- specialists 
land will serve for (he present aS a valuable 
■ checkrlist, . V.:. ' *• •/ 


The pioneers, of carto-bibliography - Sir ' 

Qtorge Fordham, Thomas Chubb and Harold . Ht r _ ttl/V fU >i X_ 

Whittaker - comprehensively listed the county 1 1 1 tilC ' 

maps, of ten English counties, Chubb also O 

found time to compile Printed Maps In the — ‘ ’ 1 

Atlases of Great Britain (1927). Usually the Alan Bell 

maps; in. these catalogues were described ' — - — — . — — 1 — r 

chronologically , map by map. The first in a sec- THE EARL OF PERTH (Editor) . J . 
ond generation of county carto-bibliographie^ A Tour In Scotland 1863 • ’ ' " ^ 

was published in 1959; this was P. D. A. Harvey 104pp. Roxburghe C1 u|j; available from Maggs- 

and 1 Harry Thorpe’s Printed Maps of Bros, 50 Berkeley Square, Lpndon W16EL. : 
Warwickshire, in which the maps were set . £48.- ■ . 1 ' 1 ’ "!.•;' r ~ 

} out in order . of first appearance. In this , ; -.V-. ! 

arrangement the description of the earliest ■■ . . 

tooSm version of the map was followed by a . The puhlidaUonswhi^Kmelnberiofth at august, 
sequence, of subsequent impressions arid * blbliophilic society the Roxburghe Club are 
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